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GRAUN’S PASSION ORATORIO, AND 
HANDEL’S KNOWLEDGE OF IT. 
By EBENEZER PROUT. 

(Continued from p. 99-) 


I DO not propose now to enter upon any analysis of 
Graun’s very beautiful, and entirely unknown work. 
Possibly, on some future occasion, if I can find the time, 
1 may write an account of it for these columns. At 
present I am only concerned with Handel’s knowledge 
of it and the use he made of this knowledge. Of course, 
having found the first chorus in it, as I had expected, I 
went carefully through the whole oratorio, to ascertain 
how many of the “hitherto unidentified” passages in 
the Fitzwilliam manuscript were taken from this source. 
Of the passages which I have quoted, all excepting one 
(No. 6), were found in Graun’s score almost exactly as 
they appear in Handel’s writing. No. 6 is a slight 
modification of a passage on page 161 of the score in 
my possession. This will be seen if I give the bars as 
they stand in Graun :— 


Ex. 11. 
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This passage is found in the choral fugue in A minor 
which Handel copied in full, and of which I have given 
the subject in Ex. 8. The “und hat” which Handel 
wrote under the first, two notes are the beginning of the 
words of the fugue, which run “und hat eine ewige 
Erlosung erfunden.” Here let me say that in every case 
in which Handel had written German words, I found the 
same words at the same place in Graun’s score—an 
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additional proof that Handel was copying from the 
oratorio. 

It is worth noticing that the extracts in Handel’s copy 
do not occur in the order in which they are found in 
Graun’s work. The first extract (No. 1) is the opening 
chorus of the oratorio “ Lasset uns aufsehen auf Jesum,” 
of which, as I suspected, Latrobe has given an English 
translation in his collection. Ex. 2 is the opening sym- 
phony of the duet, “ Jesu, wirst Du zu mir sprechen,” on 
p. 238 of my score. Ex. 3 is the first twelve bars of the 
bass air “ Mein Knecht der Gerechte wird viel gerecht 
machen (p. 48). Ex. 4 is the first symphony of the 
tenor air “Also ist’s geschrieben” (p. 89); and Ex. 5 
likewise the opening symphony of the bass air “ Sehet, 
wir gehen hinauf gen Jerusalem” (p. 97). Exs. 6 and 8 
I have already spoken of ; the chorus in which they are 
found begins on p. 158 of my score. Ex. 7 is the 
cadence at the end of the first symphony of the soprano 
song “Wer meinen strengen Schuld-Brief schliesset” 
(p. 53). Ex. 9 is a-short extract from the chorus “ Siehe 
dass ist Gottes Lamm” (p. 64), beginning at the third 
bar, copied with a few trifling alterations, and with 
semibreves in the last bar instead of quavers, because 
Handel was not continuing the extract; and, lastly, 
No. Io is the opening symphony of the bass air “ Ihr 
Jiinger Jesu lernt die Tiicke” (p. 104). 

I have thus identified every one of the passages in 
Handel’s manuscript as being taken from Graun’s ora- 
torio. The fact that the order in which they are found 
differs from that of the original is not unimportant, 
because it shows that Handel was not making a copy, 
either of the whole score or of any complete part of it, 
but that he was studying the work, and that when any 
particular movement or theme struck him, he copied it 
down. That he copied no more of the work than that 
which I have described and quoted, appears all but 
certain, because the last of the extracts is followed by a 
blank page. 

For what purpose did Handel copy all this music ? 
Alas! truth compels me to state that the grand old 
robber did it for the sake of using it as his own when he 
wanted it. Of the eleven movements of which I have 
spoken (counting the two fugues in the first chorus as 
separate movements), I have found no fewer than seven 
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in Handel’s works—in most cases with hardly any altera- 
tion. The opening chorus is used as it stands for “‘ Ere 
to dust” (Zime and Truth), and “Son larve di dolor” 
(11 Trionfo del Tempo), the latter with the omission of 
nine rather weak bars. Ex. 2, transposed into A major, 
is found as “ Nacque al bosco” in the opera Gzustino, 
the first symphony being extended from ten bars to 
twelve. 1 quote the melody only; the harmony is 
absolutely identical with Graun’s :— 
Ex. 12, 






































The resemblance does not cease here ; when the voice 
has the passage, bars 5 to 8, it is imitated in the octave 
. by the violins at one bar’s distance, exactly as in Graun, 

Ex. 3 is also to be found in Giustino, as the opening 
symphony of the air “ Dall’ occaso in oriente.” 

Ex, 13. 
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The next extract (Ex. 4), Handel transposed a tone, 
and used for the commencement of the song “S’é tuo 
piacer” in A¢alanta. 
Ex. 14. 
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Here, it will be seen, he modified the passage by in- 
troducing a sequential continuation, but the idea is none 
the less Graun’s. 

Ex. 5 I have not yet found in Handel. This may be 
because he did not happen to use it; but it may also 
be because I have not had time to make the necessary 
exhaustive examination of all Handel’s works written 
about this period. 

In Ex. 6 we see Handel modifying Graun’s theme 
somewhat by the alteration of the thira and sixth notes. 
In its altered form Handel used it in A/exander’s Feast, 
for the subject of the fugue “ With nature’s mother wit,” 
in the chorus “ At last divine Cecilia came.” 


Ex, 15. 
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I have not tried to find Ex. 7 in Handel’s works, be- 
cause it is such a fragment that, even if found, it would 
prove little. I quoted it to show that everything in the 
five pages at the Fitzwilliam was taken from Graun’s 
work, Ex. 8 is the same subject as the bass of Ex. 6, 
but, as I have already shown, in a slightly altered form. 
Ex. 9 I have not noticed in Handel; but Ex. 10 (as I 
have said above) was used in the “ Wedding Anthem” 





of 1736—a point mentioned by Dr. Mann in the cata. 
logue. 

An important question in this investigation is the priority 
of date of Graun’s or Handel’s music. Fortunately, 
this can be established beyond the shadow of a doubt. 
My score, which is an old manuscript of the last century, 
bears on the title-page the words “ Die braunschweig- 
ische Passion von Graun,” 7e., “‘ The Brunswick Passion, 
by Graun.” It is known that Graun went to Brunswick 
in 1725, and left it in 1735 to enter the service of the 
Crown-Prince of Prussia, afterwards Frederick the Great. 
The composition of this work, therefore, unquestionably 
falls between these two dates, and (as Winterfeld de- 
scribes it as the “older” Passion) it is probably not 
later than 1730. But even assuming that it was written 
as late as 1735—and it cannot possibly be later—it is 
still anterior to the works by Handel, in which the same 
movements or themes are found ; for Alexander's Feast, 
Atalanta, and the “Wedding Anthem” were written in 
1736, and // Trionfo del Tempo and Giustino in 1737. 
It is, therefore, quite certain that the real composer is not 
Handel, but Graun. 

Handel’s unblushing appropriation of the music of 
other composers is 2 matter of common knowledge; but 
to my mind, the present case is in some respects the 
most astounding and barefaced of any that has come 
under my notice. Here is a work not above ten years 
old—probably not so much—by a rising young German 
composer ; and Handel coolly takes entire pages from it, 
transfers them to his operas and oratorios, and publishes 
them as his own compositions! The thing is so mon- 
strous that it would be incredible, did not the evidence 
establish the fact in the clearest possible manner. It 
has been said of similar cases that Handel found rough 
stones, and polished them into jewels. But in several of 
the instances referred to in this article, more especially 
in the opening chorus of Graun’s oratorio (Ex. 1), he 
polishes nothing ; he simply robs his neighbour’s jewel- 
box, and wears the jewel as his own. What makes it 
the more astonishing is, that Handel appears to have 
been quite rich enough in invention to have rendered it 
totally unnecessary to go to any other source than his 
own genius for ideas. I say designedly “appears to 
have been,” for, with all my enthusiasm for Handel (and 
I yield to nobody in my admiration for him), I find it 
quite impossible to feel sure how much of his work is 
really his own. I confess that I should not be in the 
least surprised were I to learn that a copy of the “ Halle- 
lujah” chorus in the Afessiah, or “1 know that my 
Redeemer liveth,” had been discovered among the manu- 
script works of some forgotten Italian or German 
composer of the seventeenth or eighteenth century. 

A reflection which forces itself upon my mind in con- 
nection with this subject is, What a providential thing it 
is that Handel’s thefts were not found out! I use the 
word “providential” advisedly. About six years before 
Handel appropriated this music of Graun’s, his great 
rival, Bononcini, had been forced to leave England in 
disgrace, because he had brought forward as his own 
composition Lotti’s madrigal “In una siepe ombrosa.” 
Bononcini, however, appears to have been a very petty 
thief by the side of Handel, as anyone can see who has 
access to the series of volumes now in course of publica- 
tion by Dr. Chrysander, entitled, “ Sources of Handel's 
works,” and which will include Erba’s “ Magnificat,” 
Stradella’s Serenata, Urio’s “Te Deum,” etc. How 
often it is true that the little fish are caught in the net, 
while the big fish escape! Think for a moment what 
would have been the result, had Handel been detected, 
like Bononcini. He would unquestionably have been 
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hounded out of the -ountry ; and, as a result, we should 
have had no J/srae/, no Messiah, Samson, Fudas, or 
Fephtha: in fact, none of the later oratorios. The 
enormous influence of Handel’s music in this country 
was almost entirely through his oratorios, scarcely, if at 
all, through his operas ; had he been forced to leave the 
country in 1737 or 1738, the whole history of music in 
England would have been entirely changed, in what 
direction it is impossible to tell. This is why I said it 
was providential that Handel was not found out. 

Let me, in conclusion, call my readers’ attention to the 
extraordinary chain of circumstances that has led me to 
this discovery. Had Mr. Lunn selected any other chorus 
than “ Ere to dust,” and had he not also, thirty or forty 
years before, copied the same chorus from Latrobe, he 
would not have written to me on the subject. Had Dr. 
Mann happened to take down from the shelves at the 
Fitzwilliam Library any other one of the fourteen volumes 
of Handel’s manuscripts than the one he took, I should 
never have seen the extracts from Graun in Handel’s 
writing—and that too, at a time when the matter was 
fresh in my memory, owing to Mr. Lunn’s letter, and my 
having looked at Latrobe only a few days before. Still 
more remarkable, if possible, was the incident of the 
catalogue. Had not my eye been caught by the score of 
Cherubini’s, I should not have asked to copy it, and 
thus received the catalogue. But the most curious thing 
of all is that this catalogue, which by the merest chance 
was lying upon the table, instead of having been thrown 
into the waste-paper basket, where I should never have 
seen it, should contain the very work needed to reveal 
the truth—a manuscript score, which probably does not 
come into the market once in twenty years. Verily, truth 
is stranger than fiction ! 








FRIEDRICH WILHELM RUST. 


THIS distinguished musician was born at Worlitz, near 
Dessau, July 6, 1739. He studied’ music, first under his 
brother, who had been violin player in J. S. Bach’s 
orchestra at Leipzig, and afterwards, under Friedemann 
and Emanuel Bach. At the age of thirteen Friedrich 
could play by heart the whole of the “ Well-tempered 
Clavier.” After many years of study and travel he settled 
at Dessau, where he lived and laboured until his death, 
Feb. 28,1796. He wrote church cantatas, operas, sonatas 
for pianoforte and for violin, songs, etc., and as composer 
he was held in the highest esteem by princes, patrons, 
friends, and, also, by many musicians of note. On his death- 
bed he wrote a violin solo to be played on the E string, 
with recommendation to players to practise it, with trans- 
position of key, on the other strings. Dr. Erich Prieger, 
of Bonn, has lately published a pamphlet entitled :— 
“Friedrich Wilhelm Rust, ein Vorgiinger Beethovens” 
(F. W. Rust, a predecessor of Beethoven’s), in which he 
calls attention to severai remarkable points in connection 
with Rust’s chamber music :—(1) the advanced character 
of the pianoforte writing ; (2) the freedom of form in the 
sonatas for pianoforte and for pianoforte and violin; 
and (3) the extraordinary affinity of Rust’s music to that of 
Beethoven’s. 

With regard to the first point, Dr. Prieger remarks that 
in the matter of pianoforte technique Rust fills a gap 
in the history of,German art; according to general 
opinion, the I[talian, Muzio Clementi, represented the 
transition from the Haydn-Mozart period to that of 
Beethoven. But, avhile fully acknowledging the influence 
of Clementi, the writer feels that the honour of equal rank 
belongs to Rust. Now in 1885 Wilhelm Rust, grandson 





of the composer, commenced publishing some of his 
grandfather’s works; only in some of the sonatas, 
strengihenings of the writing (‘ Verstiirkungen des 
Claviersatzes”) have been deemed necessary, while—so 
says Dr. Prieger—certain passages may be described as 
“ modernised.” As the additions have not been made in 
notes of smaller size, it is, of course, difficult to know 
how much belongs to the compcser, how much to his 
editor. Again, Dr. Prieger says: —“ While the grandson, 
full of enthusiasm, threw his whole soul into the creations 
of his ancestor, he gave a reflection, in his edition, of the 
pictures which had been vividly formed in his mind.” 
The grandson, the late cantor of St. Thomas’s, bore an 
honourable name, and, moreover, Dr. Prieger asserts that 
“those additions only concern the exterior, and do not 
affect the fundamental character of the work.” And he 
also says that he had frequently discussed with Rust 
the idea of giving a report both of the original and the 
published versions, but that the death of Rust in 1892 
frustrated the scheme. Onzwork, however—the Andantino 
with variations—was lithographed. “The excellently 
preserved, and very clear autograph,” says Dr. Prieger, 
“shows the exacting demands which the old master 
makes on the player ; in one point he recalls Carl Maria 
von Weber.” These variations, as we learn from the 
autograph, were finished on the 3rd of December, 1791. 
They are very remarkable ; and while they point, on the 
one hand, as stated, to Weber, they show strong affinity 
to Joh. Christian Bach’s style of wsiting for the piano- 
forte. Then again, if we understand Dr. Prieger correctly, 
the Sonatas in B flat minor and F sharp minor (1784) 
have not been touched, and in -these some of the writing 
is quite remarkable. 

2. The freedom of form manifested in Rust’s sonatas 
is indeed striking, and Dr. Prieger justly remarks that 
the form is evolved in masterly manner from the contents. 
Take, for instance, the Sonata for Pianoforte in C major, 
one of the composer’s later works. It opens with an 
energetic recitativo, followed by an arioso adagio, both in 
C minor, after which comes a /enéo in ° time in A flat, 
based on a well-known popular tune ; and this leads to a 
brilliant Allegro in C major. A second section of the sonata 
opens with a recitativo similar to the first, only shorter, 
after which an Andante in § time in A minor. The 3rd 
section consists, first, ofa brilliant movement, with a long 
fugato in the middle, and then of an allegro maestoso, 
both in C major; the latter has an episode in the key of 
the subdominant, based on a chorale. The work is 
evidently connected with some programme; and hence 
the peculiar order of the movements. Then, again, the 
Sonata Seria in B minor for pianoforte has, after an Allegro 
and Adagio of regular form, a Fantasia, Tempo I., alle- 
gretto ; Tempo II., un poco lento ; Tempo III.,con moto 
e drammatico : I. is in B minor; II. in B major; III. in 
B minor, but closing in major. Here we are only con- 
cerned with the order and form of movements; in 
both the works named the music is of the highest 
interest. 

One other work, the pianoforte sonata in D major with 
its poetical basis, deserves mention. It opens with an 
Allegro of bright and flowing character. The composer 
is supposed to have had the land of the sunny south in 
his thoughts. In 1776 Goethe was the guest of the art- 
loving Prince of Anhalt-Dessau, and Worlitz, with its 
world-famed gardens, noble castle and museums rich 
with works of art, kindled in the poet’s breast a strong 
desire to visit Italy. At length in 1788 he departed 
thither, and in 1791, after his return to Germany, he was 
again to visit the Prince. In expectation of his arrival 
the “great master” (Dein grosser Meister” wrote Goethe 
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in a letter to his University friend Behrisch), penned this 
movement. But Goethe’s visit was delayed until the 
summer of 1794, and before poet and musician met, a 
blow had fallen on the latter ; in March of that year his 
eldest son was drowned in the river Saale at Halle. At 
Rust’s request, Matthison (the poet of Beethoven’s 
Adelaide) sent him a poem entitled ‘“ Todtenkranz 
fiir ein Kind.” Rust sketched music for it, and used 
the theme as basis of the slow movement entitled 
“ Wehklage” (Lament), of which the composer’s grand- 
son says that “it tells of unutterable woe such as is only 
to be found in Bach and Beethoven.” To those un- 
acquainted with the music such a statement may savour 
of exaggeration, but the bold comparison is fully justified ; 
the deeply pathetic coda is a miracle for the time at 
which it was written; it might have been signed 
Schumann. The third movement is a graceful Menuett. 
To the fourth is prefixed “Melancholy and Mirth” 
(“Schwermuth und Frohsinn ”), and the géneral charac- 
ter of the music may be easily imagined; mirth finally 
prevails, and the coda, again, is very modern in 
character. 

But now to the third and most interesting point—ze., 
the affinity of much of Rust’s music to that of Beethoven. 
It takes nothing away from the greatness of the Bonn 
master if it can be shown that he had a forerunner 
—one who, like Moses on Mount Nebo, was permitted to 
gaze on the Promised Land which his successor conquered, 
and in which he dwelt. It is remarkable how, from time 
to time, links in the musical chain are discovered. Inthe 
“Vierteljahrsschrift fiir Musikwissenschaft” for 1888 (p.351, 
ff.), Dr. Chrysander gives an account of an opera by Gazza- 
niga, entitled /7 Convitato di Pietra, performed in London 
in 1794. An examination of the score convinced the learned 
writer that Mozart and his librettist, Da Ponte, were not only 
acquainted with Gazzaniga’s work, but took it as a basis 
—the one for the text, the other for the music. The libretto 
was published at Venice early in 1787, and the opera 
was produced at Varese in the autumn of the same year ; 
Mozart’s Don Giovanni was produced at Prague October 
29, 1787. Gazzaniga’s opera was given at the Haymarket, 
March 1, 1794, and Da Ponte, who was then attached to 
that theatre as poet, is said to have opposed the introduc- 
tion of that work, and to have tried to get Mozart’s 
accepted in its place ; in this, however, he was not suc- 
cesstul. But to return to Rust. There is, perhaps, 
nothing so difficult as to describe the character of a 
musical work ; you may explain the form, subject-matter, 
or refer to certain harmonic progressions, but, like the 
Peri’s “blossom of heaven,” one audition “outweighs 
them all.” ‘There is a certain nobility, elevation of style 
in Beethoven, a certain something which, as Mr. Dann- 
reuther truly observes, “makes us feel that we are in the 
presence ot something far wider and higher than the 
mere development of musical themes.” So is it in much 
of Rust’s music, especially in his slow movements. Some- 
times he foreshadows the calm dignity or religious fervour 
of his great successor, as in the Adagio of the D flat sonata, 
or the verve and brilliancy of the Wa/ddstein music, as 
in the Allegro con brio of the sonatain c. In a sonata 
in D minor, composed in the year 1788, the Allegro finale 
closes with a foco adagio, in which we have a foretaste 
of the melancholy, the restrained passion of the Adagio 
of the Cc sharp minor sonata (Op. 27, No. 2) ; not only is 
the mood similar, but the triplets of quavers, the disposi- 
tion of the melody, the final bars, all these things speak 
of Beethoven. We have referred to the third section of 
the sonata in B minor for pianoforte and violin with 
respect to form. But let us just quote one noble 
theme :— 
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And, at the risk of being called a reminiscence hunter, let 
us ask our readers to compare the following 
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with the opening of the slow movement of Beethoven's 
pianoforte Trio in B flat (Op. 97). 

Was Beethoven acquainted with Rust’s music? is a 
question which naturally suggests itself, and one on which 
Dr. Prieger has touched in his pamphlet. He feels little 
hesitation in answering that question in the affirmative. 
Wilhelm Karl Rust (b. 1787, d. 1855), son of F. W. Rust, 
lived in Vienna from 1807 until 1827, the year in which 
Beethoven died. He soon made the acquaintance of the 
Viennese master, who thought highly of him, and recom- 
mended him warmly as a pianoforte teacher. In a letter 
written to his sister Jette, a year after his arrival in Vienna 
Rust writes :—‘ I do not know whether you heard that I 
have played to him (Beethoven). He praised my playing, 
especially my rendering of the Bach fugue, and said, 
‘You play that well’ ; and for him that was saying a good 
deal.” Then, again, among Wilhelm Karl's pupils were 
Baroness Ertmann and Maximiliane Brentano. The 
Baroness, one of the best interpreters of Beethoven’s 
music, was also one of his best friends ; in a letter he 
addresses her as “ Meine liebe werthe Dorothea Ciicilia.” 
Maximiliane Brentano was thedaughter of Franz Brentano, 
brother of the famous Bettina, and it was to this “kleine 
Freundin” that, in 1812, Beethoven dedicated the little Trio 
in one movement “‘as encouragement in pianoforte playing.” 
Beethoven often saw her in the house of Joseph Birken- 
stock, her mother’s father, and there music was cultivated 
with love and enthusiasm. Maximiliane’s mother was 
often ill, and when confined to her room Beethoven used 
to visit her and improvise. Does it not seem most likely 
that Beethoven must have heard some of Friedrich 
Wilhelm Rust’s music from his son? He probably heard 
him play it, or may even have seen some in manuscript. 
We have spoken of the Dessau master’s wonderful 
memory, and in that respect his son was no less remark- 
able ; he is said to have written down correctly, from 
memory, the grand scena and aria from Fidelio, after 
having heard it once, or, at most, twice. 

Last year Dr. Otto Neitzel, the well-known pianist and 
historian of music, gave concerts in Berlin, Leipzig, and 
Hamburg, introducing into his programmes works by 
F. W. Rust. It may be interesting to quote one or two 
sentences from the notices of those concerts in the 
German press. 

The Berliner Tageblatt says :—“ A striking affinity to 
Beethoven is revealed in the works of Rust; this was 
especially visible in the Adagio of the D flat Sonata, 
excellently played by Herr Neitzel, a work composed 
seven years after the birth of Beethoven, and one with 
which the great tone-poet, anyhow,’ must have been 


























acquainted.” Of the same Sonata Herr Franz v. Hennig 
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in the Morddeutsche Allgemeine Zeitung, writes thus :— 
“ A note on the programme calls attention to the likeness 
between the earlier Rust and the later Beethoven, and, as 
a matter of fact, after hearing the first two movements of 
the D flat Sonata, one can but endorse this statement.” 
Herr P. Gerhardt, in the Letpziger Zeitung, speaks of 
the “striking relationship to be traced between many 
works of this composer (Rust) and the later creations of 
Beethoven.” And, lastly, Mr. Otto Floersheim, in the 
New York Musical Courier, writes :—“ Neitzel played on 
this occasion an entire sonata in D flat, and two move- 
ments from different sonatas by F. W. Rust, the forerunner 
of Beethoven, and, in fact, the man with whose musical 
ideas the giants of Bonn have the closest kinship. It is 
truly astonishing, how Beethovenish these works, which 
were written in 1777, 1792 and 1794 respectively, sound 
at times, and how.in many themes they seem to have 
‘anticipated’ the grand old man. Well, live and learn. 
Learn that the fine second theme from the Coriolanus 
overture is, note for note, identical with one contained in a 
violin duo by F. W. Rust, which has never yet been 
published.” 


THE PIANOFORTE TEACHER: 


A Collection of Articles intended for Educational Purposes, 








CONSISTING OF 
ADVICE AS TO THE SELECTION OF CLASSICAL AND MODERN 
PIECES WITH REGARD TO DIFFICULTY, AND SUGGESTIONS 
AS TO THEIR PERFORMANCE. 
By E. PAUER, 
Principal Professor of Pianoforte at the Royal College of Music, &’c. 
(Continued from p. 104.) 
INSTRUCTION BOOKS. 

Pauer’s “Training School,” re-arranged edition. Books 
1, 2, 3,4:— 

Book I. contains the elementary principles and rules 
of music ; 13 very easy studies, in C ; 10 very easy pieces, 
and 9 national airs, inc. (Only treble clef.) 

Book II. 19 studies and scale exercises ; 5 very easy 
pieces, and 12 popular national melodies. (Only treble 
clef. 

Book III. Exercises for gaining velocity ; melodious 
pieces; Italian, German, Russian, and French airs. 
With exception of one piece by Kohler, page 11, only 
treble clef is used. 

Book IV. Exercises for gaining velocity; tuneful 
pieces by Gurlitt and Haydn; 8 national airs, in C major 
and A minor (introducing the bass clef). 

The arrangement of the educational material is 
decidedly a practical one: it combines the useful with 
the agreeable. 

Tiesset, Carlo. “Pianoforte Tutor.” Sections I., II. 
Rudiments of music. This book is an exhaustive treat- 
ment of the musical grammar, and is written in a simple, 
clear, and concise manner. Section II. teaches the 
method of time and may be particularly recommended. 

Clark, Scotson. “First Steps in Pianoforte Playing.” 
This method is well and practically arranged ; it intro- 
duces the young student into the most necessary and 
indispensable features of playing, teaches the scales. 
The duet exercises will answer very well, for they offer 
an opportunity to become thoroughly acquainted with 
both the treble and bass clef. About 39 pieces, selected 
from celebrated authors, follow as a recreation, and some 
technical five-finger exercises are given at the end of the 
book. 

Heale, H. “Preparatory Pianoforte School.” Part I. 
Rudiments, scales, exercises, and pieces, exemplifying all 





major and minor keys, and all time-signatures ; technical 
exercises and studies. 

Part II. Supplementary pieces. 

It suffices to describe this well-devised method as 
being conceived in a practical manner and executed with 
eminent care, forethought, and excellent effect, whilst 
the choice of the examples testifies to a commendable 
and wide knowledge of the piano-literature. 


TECHNICAL EXERCISES, 

Schmitt, Aloys. Op. 16. “ Preparatory Exercises.” It 
is an undeniable necessity to play many thousands of 
mechanical exercises in order to acquire for the fingers 
strength, flexibility, independence and smoothness ; the 
sooner such exercises are given, the better will it be for 
the future excellence of performance. With regard to 
the classification in steps, it may be remarked, that the 
beginner is advised to play only those which are within 
the compass of five notes, and which do not tax the 
physical strength too highly. The books of Schmitt, 
Op. 16, may therefore be taken for beginners. The 
studies, Nos. 35—110, may be attacked somewhat later. 

Herz, Henri. “Scales, exercises, etc.” A well-known 
and almost universally adopted book. The edition 8,171 
has English, that marked 8,172, continental fingering. 

Tiesset, Carlo, “ Pianoforte Tutor.” Section III. In 
this practically written book, the author gives exercises 
for two, three, four, and finally five fingers. This plan 
will serve to give great and equal strength to the fingers. 

Pauer, E. “The Book of Finger.Exercises.” In this 
volume all possible figures of technical execution are 
introduced. They are arranged in the following manner: 

1. Five-finger exercises for gaining flexibility and 
velocity, 1—158, page I. 

2. Exercises in the progression of the major scale, 
159—209, page II. 

3. Chromatic progressions, page 23, 210—215. Nos. 
216 and 217 in the diatonic progression are introduced 
as a change, whilst 218 and 219 represent again chromatic 
progressions. 

4. Exercises in the interval of a s¢x#k, 1—4o, page 29. 

5. Exercises in the interval of a seventh, 41—52, 
page 38. 

6. Exercises in the interval of an octave, 53—121 
page 42. 

7. Interval of a ninth, 122—141, page 56. 

8. Interval of a Zenth, 142—168, page 60. 

g. Interval of the eleventh, 169—195, page 67. 

10. 134 exercises in the inverted or contrary movement, 
page 73. Metin 

11. Exercises for acquiring independence and strength 
of fingers, I—112, page 79. 

12. For the right hand alone, 113—173, page 94. 

13. For the left hand alone, 174—222, page 100. 

14. Exercises to acquire extension of fingers, 1—122, 
page 104. 

15. Broken (arpeggio) chords, for acquiring lightness 
and pliability of finger, 1—22, page 110. 

16. Figures of five notes, 23—40, page 114. 

17. Figures of six notes, 41—72, page 117. 

18. Figures of eight notes, 73—81, page 123. 

19. Extended broken chords, 82—115, page 124. 

ORIGINAL PIECES. 
STEP I, 

Beethoven, L. van. 2 Sonatinas,inG and Fr. Of both 
these pleasant little works, the authenticity cannot be 
guaranteed. In any case the natural flow of the melody 
will soon awake sympathy in the young student. 

Bertini, Henri. 12 short pieces, each introduced by a 
prelude. May be highly recommended. 
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Cameron, Claud. “ Gisvle,” valse sentimentale, in F. 
Is to be given as a recreation after studies or exercises. 

Clementi, Musto. Sonatinas, No. 1 in C, No. 2 in G, 
No. 3 in c. Each of the sonatinas has three move- 
ments ; for more than eighty years, these little works 
have been used and, without exception, found useful and 
practical. No. 3 is a favourite. 

Czerny, Charles. 20 easy pieces,in Cc. May be uncon- 
ditionally recommended. 

Diabelli, Anton. 12 short pieces. The title, “The 
First Pianoforte Lessons,” is a most appropriate one—for 
every teacher will be glad to give these trifles to beginners, 
who, on their side, will undoubtedly cherish them. 

Enckhausen, H. Sonatina in C (2 movements). In 
the style of Clementi’s sonatinas. The Rondo is parti- 
cularly to be recommended. 

Gurlitt, Cornelius. “Album-leaves for the Young.” 
20 little pieces. Op. Iot. 

No. 1. March, in D. Very amusing. 

No. 2. “Morning Prayer,” in c. In the style of a 
Chorale. 

No. 3. “Serene Morning,” in G. In the time of a 
minuet. Very melodious. 

No. 4. “ Northern Strains,” in Aminor. Written in the 
style of a Swedish song. 

No. 5. ““Bythe Spring,” in A. Melodious and pleasing. 

No. 6. “ Slumber-Song,” in D. Quiet and soothing. 

No. 7. “Lament,” in F sharp minor. Expressive. 

No. 8. “ The Fair,” inc. Very lively. 

No. 9. *‘ Turkish March,” in E. Very good. 

No. to. “ Song without words,” in G. Agreeable and 
melodious. 

No. 11. Waltz. inc. Written in a popular style. 

No. 12. “ The little Wanderer,” in F. Very pretty. 

No. 13. “Grandfather’s Birthday,” in E flat. A march, 

No. 14. “‘ Valse Noble,” in E flat. This piece might be 
better given in Step II., as there are a good many chords. 

No. 15. “Loss,” in E minor. Very melodious. 

No. 16. Scherzo, in E minor. Pretty. 

No. 17. “ Free Fancies,” inc. May be recommended 
as a task to play by memory. 

No. 18. “Sunday,” in F. A kind of chorale. 

No. 19. “ Hunting Song,” in E flat. Very lively. 

No. 20. “Salto Mortale,” in G minor. Spirited. 

Hiinten, Francois. Op. 21, No. 1, Rondino, in G. 
May be highly recommended. 

Kirchner, F. Op. 270, No. 7, “Sunshine in Field and 
Grove,” C major. A cheerful piece in the style of a polka. 
No. 10, “‘ Adieu to the Mountains,” in G. Melodious. 

Kleinmichel, Richard. “Rustic Scenes,” Op. 56, No, 12. 
“The Student,” in B flat. A well-known German students’ 
song. No. 14, “Journeyman’s Song,” in A. Very bright. 

(To be continued.) 








FRANZ LISZT’S LETTERS.* 
THERE seems to be very great difference of opinion 
among musicians with regard to Liszt as a composer, but 
it is unanimously agreed that, in addition to being a great 
pianist, he was a most amiable man, and an admirable 
letter-writer. In the “Correspondence of Wagner and 
Liszt ” the latter shines to singular advantage, for it needed 
more than ordinary tact and forbearance to keep even on 
friendly epistolary terms with Wagner. In the volumes 
before us we find Liszt in communication with all sorts 
and conditions of men, and he always seems quite at his 
ease. He invariably tries to look at things in the most 


* Letters of Franz Liszt collected by La Mara, translated by Constance 
Bache. 2 vols. H. Grevel & Co. 





favourable light, and if he has something not over-pleasant 
to say, to say it in the least offensive manner. Of the 
latter here is an instance. Liszt is not pleased with Raff’s 
book “ Die Wagnerfrage,” and writes thus to Brendel :— 


“ Against the many charges to which he has exposed himself I 
even intend to shield him (Raff) as far as possible; but Iam very 
much grieved that he has mingled so much that is raw and untenable 
in his book with much that is good, true and right.” 


The first of the series of letters is addressed to 
Liszt’s “ very dear Master,” Carl Czerny, and bears the 
early date Dec. 23, 1828. Liszt writes from Paris, where 
he has been playing Czerny’s “admirable works” with the 
greatest success. That carries one back to days which 
seem very far in the past. So, too, does a letter addressed 
to the composer, J. P. v. Kiraly, in 1885, which com- 
mences thus :— 


‘‘Ninety years ago my father was preparing for his duties as 
book-keeper to Prince Nickolaus Esterhazy, in Eisenstadt.” 


There are letters to famous pianists—Clara Wieck, 
Biilow, Rubinstein, Menter and others ; those to Rubin- 
stein are specially interesting. In one there is a remark 
concerning the Russian pianist’s compositions, which 
shows, first, how frankly Liszt spoke to his great contem- 
porary, and, secondly, how keen was his judgment :— 


‘« Your extreme productiveness has not as yet left you the neces- 
sary leisure to imprint a more marked individuality on your works, 
and to complete them.” 


But this was written thirty years ago. 

And then there are letters to pupils—Vera Timanoff, 
Sophie Menter, Alexander Siloti, Walter Bache, and 
others. The letters to Menter show that she was one of 
his favourite pupils ; the very last letter, indeed, written 
by the master was addressed to her fromm Bayreuth. The 
late Walter Bache was also a great favourite, and many a 
letter shows how Liszt appreciated the perseverance and 
enthusiasm with which his pupil laboured, to his life’s 
close, to make known his master’s music in London. In 
1868 we find Liszt writing :—‘ Your zeal in this. matter 
touches me much,” and sixteen years later :—“ For some 
twenty years past you have been employing your beautiful 
talent as a pianist, your care as a professor and as a con- 
ductor, to make my works known and to spread them in 
England.” 

There are many letters to Dr. Edward Liszt, an uncle 
(z.e., the younger half-brother of his father) of his; he 
occupied the post of Solicitor-General at Vienna, and as 
such was naturally held in high esteem. The letters show 
how Liszt valued and admired him. He died in 1879, 
and only a year before that. Liszt wrote to him :—“ You 
are the younger, the more sensible and useful of us two; 
therefore you should outlive me many years in good 
health.” The Fates, however, decided otherwise. 

With such a collection of letters it would be possible to 
go on reviewing ad znfinitum. But readers will find out 
the many good things for themselves, and now reference 
will only be made to two matters of musical interest, 
viz., Liszt’s remarks about composers, and about his own 
compositions. 

Liszt’s intense admiration for Wagner is well known ; 
except for the early recognition of his genius and the en- 
thusiastic championship by Liszt, it is doubtful whether 
Wagner’s aims and works would be as well understood 
and appreciated as they are at the present day. But 
admiration for Wagner did not prevent Liszt from recog- 
nising the merits of other composers. He was acquainted 
with Berlioz and his music long before he even knew 
Wagner; already in the twenties Liszt had warmly 
espoused the cause of Berlioz. Yet afterwards, when 
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Tannhaiiser and Lohengrin had attracted the notice of 
Liszt, his zeal for the French master did not diminish. 
His natural instinct and judgment taught him that in 
the music drama, at any rate, Wagner was the more 
powerful, but in 1854 he wrote thus :— 

“ Cellini (i.e., Berlioz’s opera), with the exception of the Wagner 
operas—and they should never be put into comparison with one 
another—is the most important, most original musical-dramatic 
work of art which the last twenty years have to show.” 


And then from the very first he saw the importance of 
Schumann. In 1837 he penned his enthusiastic notices 
of Schumann’s Op. 5, 11, and 14 in the Gazette Musicale. 
In 1839 he writes to Breitkopf and Hartel :—“ All his 
(Schumann’s) works interest me in a high degree.” But 
there is one special letter, addressed to J. W. v. Wasie- 
lewski in 1857, in which Schumann’s works form the sole 
topic, and, it need scarcely be said, it is a letter of very 
great interest. He speaks of the “sincere, heartfelt, and 
complete reverence with which I have followed Schu- 
mann’s genius during twenty years.” There were the 
Gazette articles mentioned above, and the perform- 
ances of Faust, Manfred, and Genoveva at Weimar, like- 
wise most of his chamber music “which has been 
cherished with particular preference and love.” In this 
letter Liszt makes one confession :—“ The frequent ill- 
success of my performances of Schumann’s compositions, 
both in private circles and in public, discouraged me 
from including and keeping them in the programmes of 
my concerts.” And again, by his “ faint-heartedness” he 
feels that he “set a dad example, for which I can hardly 
make amends again.” 

And there are interesting notices about the music of 
César Franck, César Cui, Camille Saint-Saéns, and 
many other modern composers. 

But one word about Liszt on his own music. He knew 
that there was much opposition to him as a composer. 
In a letter addressed to Walter Bache he says :—“ It 
stands clearly written, a hundred times over, that I can- 
. Not compose” ; and in another letter he speaks of the 
“ thousand and one competent judges who have long since 
been quite clear on the matter.’ But he worked on 
quietly “in his own way”; he had a certain faith in him- 
self which gave him strength and consolation. He was 
very modest about his music, and never tried to force it 
down people’s ears. 

The translation of the letters by Miss Constance Bache 
- excellent ; and it has evidently been to her a labour of 
ove. 








Correspondence, 


THE SOURCES OF JSRAEL IN EGYPT. 
To the Editor of the MONTHLY MuSICAL RECORD. 


DEAR SiR,—In looking through Volume XXXVIII. of 
the German edition of Handel’s works, I came on what 
was new to me, and may be soto your readers—a very 
early version of the double chorus, * He led them through 
the deep,” in /srae/ in Egypt. It occurs in a setting of 
Psalm cx. in Latin, composed, in 1707, for soli and five- 
part chorus, with accompaniments for two violins and 
two violas, and a sparingly-figured Continuo. The section 
of this—in parts magnificent—work to which I particu- 
larly refer is a chdral fugue on the two following subjects : 
No.2. 
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In the Zsrae/ chorus the corresponding subjects are : 
No. I. 7 
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The fugal treatment is very different in the two cases, 
but the close resemblance between subjects 1 and I., and 
the substantial identity of 2 and II., nevertheless bring 
about an unmistakable similarity between the composi- 
tions themselves. That Handel directly worked—when 
writing /svae/ in 1738-39—upon this composition of his 
twenty-second year seems indicated by the fact that subject 
No. I. enters twice, in “ He led them through the deep,” 
with a quaver for its first note instead of a crotchet 
(bars 24 and 28), like No. 1 in “ Tu es sacerdos.”—I am, 
Dear Sir, yours truly, - SEDLEY TAYLOR. 
Trinity College, Cambridge, 

May 17, 1894. 


_— 


Throughout the whole of his career, Handel was in the 
habit of using a second time movements from his earlier 
works--sometimes with considerable alteration, at other 
times hardly at all changed. Besides the example Mr. 
Taylor refers to, there is another very striking instance 
in /svael, The chorus, “ But the waters overwhelmed 
their enemies,” is constructed from the subjects of the 
air, “It is the Lord that ruleth the sea” in the Chandos 
Anthem, “ The Lord is my light.” 

The extremely interesting volume of which Mr. Taylor 
speaks, contains nearly all the existing music which 
Handel wrote to Latin words. Thinking, no doubt, that 
it was a pity that so much good material should be 
wasted, the composer drew largely upon this collection 
for his later works. Here will be found three subjects 
employed subsequently in Deborah, three in Joshua, two 
in the “Coronation Anthems,” and one each in -s¢her, 
Solomon, the “Utrecht Te Deum,” and the “ Jubilate.” 
I doubt whether this list is exhaustive, but it will be 
sufficient to show how extensively Handel worked this 
mine. This is, of course, a totally different thing from 
his taking the ideas of other composers. Nearly all the 
great masters (for example, Bach, Haydn, Mozart, Beet- 
hoven, and Schubert) have used up early works of their 
own in a similar way. EBENEZER PkKOUT. 








LETTER FROM LEIPZIG. 


THE eminent composer, Rubinstein, although he has given up 
touring, occasionally condescends to visit one or two of our larger 
German cities in the course of the year. On April 22nd he came 
to Leipzig, and gave a concert in the large hall of the New 
Gewandhaus. The audience was restricted by the concert-giver 
to students and teachers of music, and admission was entirely free. 
To hear so great a musician gratis, large numbers of professionals 
were only too ready. Every teacher of any standing, has 
the duty laid upon him to be continually enlarging the sphere of 
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his knowledge, and Rubinstein from his varied and vast ex- 
perience is doubtless a mine of information ; but we question the 
advisability of giving gratis concerts, as they can hardly fail to 
do injury to other enterprises which do not happen to be inde- 
pendent of pecuniary support. We must also take exception to 
the programme of the concert, which consisted exclusively of 
works by the concert-giver, selected with very little discrimina- 
tion, and including some’ compositions quite unworthy of Rubin- 
steia’s better genius, At times his playing was brilliantly 
beautiful ; at others, less refined. So that, if Rubinstein’s 
design was to set himself up as a model for other teachers, we 
can only say that it signally failed. The works performed were 
Prelude and Fugue in A flat; Five Akrostichon ; Nouvelle 
Mélodie in F sharp minor ; Impromptu in A flat; Theme and 
Variations in G ; Suite ; Variations in A flat; Valse in & minor ; 
Album de Peterhof ; Barcarolle; Three tudes. Rubinstein’s 
later works, composed since his retirement from concert-touring, 
show a distinct falling-off in popularity compared with his earlier 
compositions. There is more effort about them, and less in- 
Spiration. On the evening of April 23rd another Rubinstein 
concert was given, in compliment to our distinguished visitor. 
At this concert, which was organised by the publisher, 
Herr Ernst Eulenburg, and Fraulein Thekla Friedlander, 
the programme consisted of the following works: ‘‘ Lieder and 
Requiem for Mignon,” from Wilhelm Meister, Concerto for 
"Cello in A minor, played by Herr Julius Klengel, and some 
choruses from ‘‘The Tower of Babel.” Dr. Paul Klengel 
conducted. 

Of other concerts, to which I must briefly refer, may be men- 
tioned one given by a gentleman rejoicing in the name of Durra, 
who had the temerity to put forward a programme containing no 
fewer than ‘wventy-stx Lieder of his own composition ; and as 
these were, for the most part, of quite insignificant value, hearers 
had a treat indeed! A better concert was that given by the 
talented young violinist Miss Edith Robinson, who played, with 
Herr Prill, Bach’s Double Concerto in D minor; with Herr 
Sitt, Mozart’s Concerto in E flat for violin and viola ; and with 
Herr Klengel, Brahms’ Concerto for violin and violoncello. In 
all these Miss Robinson displayed accomplished virtuosity. She 
was also heard in an Adagio by Paganini and Wieniawski’s 
Polonaise in D. 

Verdi’s Falstaff has in due course found its way to the 
Leipzig stage, and, what is more, been received with acclama- 
tion, It is a wonderful work, doubtless, for a man of eighty to 
have written ; but we do not think that it will long find favour 
with the German musical public. The libretto, by Boito, is 
nothing like so good as Mosenthal’s to Zhe Merry Wives of 
Windsor, which is based upon the same subject as Verdi’s 
Falstaff, and which Nicolai has so charmingly wedded to music. 
Verdi’s music, too, is quite lacking in the sustained melodi- 
ousness which distinguishes his best works. For this reason 
Falstaff is not likely to oust Nicolai’s Merry Wives of Windsor 
from the high place it has so deservedly attained. 

We are well aware that it is the fashion nowadays to sneer at 
formal melody, but, nevertheless, we are thoroughly convinced 
that melody is the most important constituent of a really great 
opera. Uuder the direction of Herr Capellmeister Panzner an 
excellent performance of the opera was secured, and of the prin- 
cipals, chief honours belong to Herr Schelper, who admirably 
sustained the ¢¢/e-rd/e, Frau Emma Baumann, Fraulein Osborne, 
and Fraulein Kernic. 

The Liszt Verein’s last concert but one was remarkable for the 
presence of Mr. F. H. Cowen, who conducted a new Symphony 
(No. 5 in F) and his orchestral Suite ‘‘The Language of 
Flowers.” These works made a very favourable impression, 
and their composer was much applauded. Fraulein Martha Rem- 
mert played Liszt’s Concerto in E flat and Hungarian Rhapsody 
at the same concert, while Fraulein Clara Polscher contributed 
songs by Reinecke, Liszt, Sommer, and Umlauft. At a sub- 
sequent concert of the Liszt Verein, at which we were unable to 
be present, Liszt’s ‘* Faust” Symphony was the principal work 
performed. Director Walther (of the Gewandhaus) recently 


gave an orchestral concert, at which the piano-harp was used 
for the first time in a Leipzig concert. Its tone resembles that 
of an ordinary harp, but it is manipulated with keys after the 
manner of the pianoforte. 


Reinecke’s Harp Concerto was 





played on this instrument by Herr Wilmann. From the heat of 
the room the piano-harp became out of tune, and the effect pro- 
duced was, therefore, not quite agreeable; but the instrument is 
one which has probably a great future before it. Other items 
at this concert were Reinecke’s Overture Friedensfeier, 
Entr’actes from his operas Der Gouverneur von Tours and King 
Manfred, Wagner’s Rienzi Overture, and Handel’s perennial 
‘* Largo.” 








OUR MUSIC PAGES. 

THE piece presented with this month’s number of the 
MONTHLY MUSICAL RECORD is No. 7 of eight pieces for 
pianoforte by Edouard Schiitt, called Péle-Méle. The 
composer, who is also an excellent pianist, is eminently 
successful in his Op. 41, each number being a tone-picture 
of unusual grace and beauty. No. 5, “ Preambule du 
bal”; 6, “ Pas lent”; and 8, “Finale,” equally deserve 
notice of those who admire the imagination of which No.7, 
“Un peu coquette,” is undoubtedly a good specimen. 








Rebiews of Pew Music and Hew 
Gvitions. 


Counterpoint: Strict and Free. By EBENEZER PROUT’, 
B.A. Fourth edition. (Edition No. 9,183 ; net, 5s.) 
London : Augener & Co. 

THERE is little to notice in the fourth edition of this 

excellent treatise beyond the correction of several typo- 

graphical errors which had eluded previous proof-readings, 
and the printing of the “headings of contents” at the 
top of every right-hand page—a useful aid to reference, 
which is being adopted in every reprint of Mr. Prout’s 
volumes. We are glad to see that a book which places 
the study of Counterpoint upon a reasonable and con- 
sistent educational basis is steadily and surely making 
its way to general favour and acceptance. A careful 

perusal of its pages will prove the best antidote to a 

great deal of the nonsense which is still written and 

talked about Counterpoint—a branch of musical study 
which, after all, if properly pursued, cannot fail to be of 
the utmost advantage to the student. 


Preparatory School of Velocity (Vorschule der Geliufig- 
keit). For the pianoforte. A hundred selected studies 
by CARL CZERNY. Revised, phrased, and fingered 
by Dr. HUGO RIEMANN. Complete (Edition No. 
8,113, net, 3s.). Inthree books (Edition Nos. 8,113a-c, 
net, Is. each). London: Augener & Co, 

Dr. RIEMANN has spared no pains in editing this useful 

selection of a hundred studies for the pianoforte. His 

method, being a new one, will of course require a little 
study, and, to our thinking, will be advantageous in 
many ways to the student. In the first place, he 
arranges the studies in progressive order, stating at the 
head of each its particular object. Secondly, a com- 
pletely new fingering takes the place of the old-fashioned 
one by Czerny. Then the rhythmical subdivisions 
(musical punctuation) are indicated by a new method of 
figures and slurring, invented by the editor himself, and 
explained in a few foot-notes, The dynamic signs have 
also been revised and largely added to. In order 
thoroughly to appreciate the value of such an edition, 
one must be acquainted with Dr. Riemann’s method, 
which is unlike anything hitherto introduced, and teach 
from it to observe the result. The new fingering is 
undoubtedly an immense improvement, and will impress 
all who use these books by its superiority over the old 
one. In looking through the work, we are reminded of 
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the able article by Mr. E. Prout on Dr. Riemann’s 
analysis of “Bach’s Wohltemperirtes Clavier,” in the 
May number of the MONTHLY MUSICAL RECORD, 1893. 
The reader would gain from this article a very good idea 
of the system now introduced by the editor. 


Morceaux pour Piano. Par ANTON STRELEZKI. No. 7o. 
“ Mondnacht, Reverie Nocturne.” No. 71. “Moment 
Musical.” London: Augener & Co. 

IF Strelezki is not factle princeps among modern writers 
of Salon Mustk, he is at least primus inter pares. We 
cannot give unstinted commendation to every one of his 
productions ; but, when he allows himself sufficient time 
for thought, he shows that he can produce work not 
unworthy to be compared with similar compositions of 
men of a former time whose names take front rank in the 
estimation of educated popular opinion of the present 
day. There is nothing commonplace about these two 
pieces. Both are melodious and graceful, and are dis- 
tinctly superior to a few morceaux by this composer 
which we have recently noticed. The “ Nocturne” is 
somewhat monotonous in form, but it presents several 
interesting little features; and the “ Moment Musical” is 
all that could be desired of its kind. Neither piece 
presents an; difficulties to an average player, and there 
must be many such who will welcome these. 





Symphonies. By JOSEPH HayDN. Arranged for Piano 

solo by MAX PAUER. No. 5,in D major. (Edition 

No. 6,183E, net, 1s.) London: Augener & Co. 
WHAT with the edition of these “Symphonies” for 
piano duet, which we noticed month by month last year 
as arranged by Mr. Max Pauer, and the present issue 
by the same editor of the same works for piano solo, 
amateurs will have no excuse for not being acquainted 
with the Haydn symphonies. The work is being done in 
the editor’s usual, and now well-known careful style, with 
only those modifications of the original which are abso- 
lutely necessary in an arrangement for solo performance. 
The excellent type and ridiculously low price are, as 
usual, conspicuous features of this publication. 





Morceaux Favoris pour Piano a quatre mains. No. 50. 
“ Die Czikos Post.” Galop brilliant. Par F. KiRCH- 
NER. Op. 514. London: Augener & Co. 

THE material used in the construction of this very suc- 
cessful duet is of the slightest, and yet there is plenty of 
“go” in it, which will keep both players and listeners 
thoroughly on the guz vive from start to finish. It begins 
with an allegro molto con fuoco. This is succeeded by an 
elegant little trio, after which the opening movement is 
repeated by way of finale. Here is a capital duet which 
we can thoroughly recommend. 


Vortragsstudien. Eine Sammlung hervorragender und 
beliebter Tonstiicke alter Meister. Arranged for 
violin and pianoforte by GUSTAV JENSEN. No. I5. 
G. B. Martini, “ Siciliana.” No. 16. G. B. Martini, 
“Gavotta.” No. 17. W. A. Mozart, “ Romanze.” 
London : Augener & Co. 

THREE numbers have lately been added to this collection 

of the most distinguished compositions by old masters. 

The “Siciliana” and “Gavotta” by Martini are old 

favourites, especially the latter, now arranged by G. 

Jensen in A major—a key particularly well suited for an 

expressive renderifig of this piece on the violin. The 

editing of Mr. Jensen is so thorough in every respect 
that it leaves nothing to be desired, and the whole 
collection quite bears out the title given it, viz., 


Robin Adair. Fantaisie brillante pour Violon et Piano. 
Par J. HOFFMANN. London: Augener & Co. 
A FEW introductory measures with a short cadenza lead 
us up to this old national air. It is set in the key of 
D major, and is followed by three easy and effective 
variations ; the first in D minor, and the second and third 
introducing double-stopping and chords. The theme 
lends itself readily to this form of composition, and we 
can heartily recommend this piece as being remarkably 
brilliant for so easy an arrangement. 
Duos pour deux Violons. Par EMILE THoMas. Cahier 
II. (Edition No. 5,634, net, ts.) London: Augener 
& Co. 
THE two duets for two violins now before us each 
consists of three movements. The first—I. Allegro 
Moderato; 11. Andante expressivo; I. Rondo (vivace). 
The second—I. Allegro Moderato; I. Scherzo (vivace) ; 
III. Allegro energico. They are both of the same 
grade of difficulty—namely, easy—the players remaining 
in the first position throughout. For purposes of instruc- 
tion and for young beginners they are admirable, as they 
answer all the requirements. We congratulate Mr. 
Thomas on adding something useful to the violin re- 
pertory. eee 
6 Jleichte Tonbilder. Six easy tone-pictures for the 
violoncello in the first position, with pianoforte ac- 
companiment. By G, GOLTERMANN. Op. 118. 
No. 1. Adendlied (“ Evening Song ”). No. 2. Zrauer 
(“Mourning”). No. 3. Freud und Leid (“Joy and 
Sorrow”). No. 4. Letchter Sinn (“ Light-hearted ”). 
No. 5. Zufriedenheit (“Contentment”). No. 6. 
eens (“ Resignation”). London: Augener & 
0. 
THE above six pieces are all of the easiest description, 
and are apparently designed for beginners, as they may 
be played in the first position, and only the simplest kind 
of bowing is given. They are pretty and melodious, and 
the pianoforte part contributes much to the interest of 
the players, being effectively written, so as to support the 
solo part, and yet not overweigh it. They will be found 
invaluable to teachers of the ’cello, as they will, at the 
same time, interest and instruct, paving the way to works 
of greater difficulty. 
Quartet in C, for three Violins and Viola. By IGNAz 
LACHNER. Op. 106. (Edition No. 7,219; net, 
2s. 6d.) London: Augener & Co. 
THE four movements of which this quartet is composed 
are well balanced and the subjects in each are well 
developed. The composer takes the player into the third 
position and occasionally touches on the harmonic EF, in 
the first violin part, while the third violin and viola may 
be played in the first position throughout. The entire 
work is light and easy, and as such will prove attractive 
to a very large number who are not ambitious to grapple 
with difficulties. The idea of a quartet for three violins 
and viola is a novel one, but will be found extremely 
acceptable in many instances, and we feel that this 
melodious work by such a well-known composer requires 
no further recommendation. The name of Ignaz Lachner 
is sufficient guarantee for excellent work, especially in 
this particular style of composition. 





“ Rest,” and “Love.” Songs. By CHARLES MAwson- 
MaRKS. London: Augener & Co. 

THERE is nothing about these songs calling for particular 

remark, except the occasional flights of fancy in which 

the composer indulges in his accompaniments, when we 

find him soaring to regions where commonly accep:ed 





“Vortragsstudien ” (Studies in style or delivery). 


rules of harmony have not yet penetrated. The simpler 
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song, “ Love,” is by far the better of the two, although 
this contains some idiosyncrasies which we think his more 
matured judgment will be disposed to regret. 





Select Songs from the Oratorios and Operas of G. F. 
Handel. Edited by H. HEALE. No. 19, “The 
trumpet shall sound” (dZesstah). No. 20. “ O, had I 
Jubal’s lyre” (Joshua). No. 21. “ Return, O God of 
Hosts” (Samsoz). No, 22. “ How willing my paternal 
love” (Samson). London: Augener & Co. 

It is, perhaps, unnecessary to add to the above that these 

four songs are for bass, soprano, contralto, and bass 

voices, respectively. The fact that this edition, which 
was evidently commenced tentatively, is growing con- 
tinuously, is sufficient evidence of its popularity, and we 
need not do more now than draw attention to the four 
well-known numbers which are submitted on the present 
occasion. 

Operatic Choruses. Arranged for female voices, with 
pianoforte accompaniment, and adapted to English 
words by H. HEALE. Three numbers from Lortz- 
ing’s Undine. Bridal Chorus (Edition No. 4,168 ; 
net, 4d.). Hunting Chorus (Edition No. 4,169; 
net, 3d.). Prayer (Edition No. 4,170; net, 3d.). 
London : Augener & Co. 

IN the present and promised three succeeding instalments 
of this excellent series, we are led out of the beaten track 
by being introduced to opera music which, although often 
heard abroad, has not so far obtained due recognition in 
England. The Bridal Chorus from Undine is for two or 
three voices—soprani one, two (ad /7d.), and contralti, the 
latter part having an extensive compass. The Hunting 
Chorus, for soprano and contralto, is the simplest of the 
three, and would make a capital chorus for a boys’ class. 
The Prayer is arranged for Ist and 2nd soprani and 
Ist and 2nd contralti, and, albeit the progressions are 
often chromatic, rendering the piece difficult to all except 
advanced classes, is not only a beautiful specimen of the 
composer’s powers, but also shows the adapter in a happy 
light. The whole three numbers prove Lortzing to have 
been gifted with a rich vein of melody upon which he 
could draw with good effect. 








History of Music. By EMIL NAUMANN. Translated by 
F, PRAEGER; Revised and Edited by Sir F. GORE 
OUSELEY. Part 2. London: Cassell & Co., Lim. 

THIS is such a well-known work—now re-issuing in cheap 
serial form—that commendation or criticism are alike 
superfluous, and we need only refer to the interesting and 
profuse illustrations which characterise the new edition, 
and more especially to the excellent reproduction in 
colours of the original score of “ Sumer is icumen in,” 
given with the present instalment. 


RECEIVED FOR REVIEW. 
From: Jon, ANDRE: (Bergson), ‘* Leidvoll, Freudvoll,” for Clarinette 
and Piano.—AUGENER & Co. : (Whatmoor), ‘* March.”—BREIT- 
KOPF & HAERTEL: (G. P. Moore), ‘‘Cradle Land,” ‘‘ Legende 
Slave,” ‘‘ Polonaise Brillante” ; (Speer), ‘‘ Musik als Trésterin,” 
Sonata,.—BRITISH FANCIER: (Carol), ‘‘ The British Fancier."— 
Burns & OATES: (Kelly), ‘‘ First Principles of Voice Production,” 
—A, CARY: (Sétrickland), ‘‘Song of the Miser.”"—J. & W. 
CHESTER: (Aumonier), ‘‘When Fast I Flew.’-—Cockxs & Co. : 
(Pochin), ‘*Dear Love, Come Back,’’ Song.—CRAMER & Co,: 
(Germaine), ‘‘Growth and Cultivation of the Voice in Singing.” — 
DonajowskI: (darchant), Six Fugues,” for Organ.— B. FirN- 
BERG: (Mawson-Marks), *‘ Lyric Pieces” for Piano.—FoRsyTH 
Bros, : (Clippingdale), ‘‘ The Final Rest,” ‘‘ Love's Net,” ‘Oh! 
Summer Night,” Songs; (/%e/d), ‘‘ Romance in A,” for Violin and 
Piano ; (Haddock), ‘* Practical Violin School,” Section I., Nos. 1, 6, 
8, 9, 10, and 12; (Hartley), ‘Robert's Mistake,” Vocal Trio; 
(Merrick), ‘‘ Six Two-part Songs ;" (Nevin), “* Narcissus ;” (Page), 
‘*Red Riding Hood,’ Operetta; ‘‘The Sea King’s Daughter,’ 


Cantata; (Ridgway), ‘‘Second Romance,” for Violin and Piano ; 
(Thomas), ‘* Webbe’s Solfeggi;” (Whitehead), ‘‘ Mazurka,""—A. 
GILBERT : ‘‘ L’Amie du Drapeau,” a Spectacular Cantata.—LEON 
Grus : (Elsen), ‘‘ Pas de Quatre.”—HAMMOND & Co. : ‘‘ Academic 
Edition,” Nos. 33, 34, 35 37) 3% 3% 40 41 42, 45, and 47; 
(Kendall), ‘‘ Autumn Reverie ;” (efe/bev), ‘‘ Romance,” for Violin 
and Piano;” (Afistowski), ‘‘Arayesque "’ and ‘‘ Berceuse ;" (ezwelZ), 
‘Summer Songs ;” (Sarjeant), ‘‘ Six Two-part Songs ;” ( Warner), 
‘*Six Two-part Songs,” “ Tarantelle.”"—HUGHEs & Co. : (Dunstan), 
‘‘The Jester,” Dramatic Cantati.—KEITH, PROWSE & Co,: 
(Davies), ‘‘ Past and Present,” Ballad. -LoNDON Music PUBLISH- 
ING COMPANY: (Adlon), ‘‘Six Songs.” Op. 27; (Helbig), ‘An 
English National School of Singing ;" (Lawrence), ‘‘ Songs for 
Girls and Boys."—LONGMANS & Co.: (#ertenshaw), ‘‘ Elements 
of Music,” Part IL—Lykic Music PUBLISHING COMPANY : (Lize- 
kar), ‘‘Isora Valse."—MARRIOTT & WILLIAMS: (Benham), 
“Marche Militaire” (Romeo), ‘‘ Marche Funébre Pathétique,”’ 
‘* My Queen March.'’"— MAsTERS & Co. : ‘* Missa Rex Splendens.” 
—GEORGE MCMILLAN: (J. A%cMillan), ‘‘ How Dear to Me,” 
Song.—NovELLo, Ewer, & Co.: (Ad/am), Missa de Sanctis;” 
(Arnott), ‘‘Give a Rouse,” ‘‘I Love Thee,” Songs; (A/dous), 
‘*Casabianca,” Four-part Song; (Bach), ‘‘Inventions,” ‘‘ Short 
Preludes for the Piano,” ‘‘Organ Works, XI.,” Three Songs ; 
(Bendl), ‘‘ Twelve Songs ;"” (Bridge), ‘‘ Songs from Shakespeare ; ” 
(Calkin), ‘‘Soft Voluntaries,” Books 15 and 16, ‘‘ Transcriptions 
from Mendelssohn,” Books 7 and 8 for Organ ; (Chamberlayne), ‘A 
Song to Spring ;” (Codd), ‘‘ Song and Silence ;” (Corcone), ‘ Fifteen 
Vocalises ;”’ (Déene), ‘‘ Fourth Grand Concert Sonata ” tor Organ ; 
(Dolmetsch) , ** Four Pieces” for Piano and Stringed Instruments ; 
(Duncan), ‘‘ Morning and Evening Service; (Z//iott), ‘‘ Preces 
and Responses:"” (franz), ‘‘Romanze;" (Friedlander), ‘* Life's 
Work ;” (Fry), ‘‘ Braemar,” Song; (German), ‘‘ Three Dances” 
for Violin and Piano; (Géinka), ‘‘Polonaise;" (Goodhart), 
‘‘ Flower Crowns,” ‘‘ Love,’’ Songs ; (Grossheim), ‘* Easy Pieces” 
for Violin and Piano ; (//é/es), ‘‘ Organ Arrangements,” Nos, 1 tog; 
(Libotton), ‘Six Pieces" for Violoncello ; (Lockitt), ‘‘ Second Im- 
promptu ;” (Zéhr), ‘‘ Ask What Thou Wilt,” Song ; (Lucas), ‘* Six 
Settings of the Kyrie Eleison,” ‘Te Deum Laudamus ;” (Mac- 
farren), ‘‘Morning and Evening Service ;” (A/ackenzie), ‘‘ Bene- 
dictus,” arranged for Organ: (arshadl), “ Interval Exercises for 
Singing Classes ;" (Martin), ‘‘Organ Arrangements,” Nos. 13, 14, 
16, 17, and 18 ; (Aézd/er), ‘‘ Te Deum Laudamus” and ‘‘ Benedic- 
tus,” ** When Israel came out of Egypt;” (A/ofizt), ‘‘ A Christmas 
Dream,” Cantata, ‘‘’Twelve Transcriptions” for 2 Violins and 
Piano ; (Mozart), ‘‘Songs ;” (Miller), ‘‘ Glances Across the Sea,” 
for Piano; (Oesten), ‘‘ Easy Voluntaries” for Harmonium, 
“Original Compositions for the Organ,” Nos. 166 to 210; 
(Parry), ‘*Summary of Musical History;” (Pearce), ‘Missa 
Rex Splendens;” (Pé¢#), ‘‘ Bagatelles’? for Violin and Piano; 
(Posnanski), ‘‘Sketches” for Violin and Piano; (Puche-Evans), 
‘Return unto Thy Rest ;” (Purcell), ‘‘ Five Pieces” for Piano 
and Stringed Instruments; (Aoeckel), ‘Six Pieces” for Violin, 
“The Silver Penny ;'? (Sa/aman), “A Love Song;” (Sauret), 
‘‘Blegie et Rondo ;”? (Schartau), ‘‘Christmas Holidays; ” (Sch/e- 
singer), ‘‘Five Miniatures” for Piano, ‘‘ Lady, Let the Rolling 
Drums,” song, *‘ Unless,” song; (Schudert), ‘‘Six Valses”’ for 
Violin and Piano ; (Somervell), ** Helen of Kirkconnel,” for Piano ; 
(Spalding), ‘‘ While the Shepherds were Abiding,” Anthem ; 
(Stanford), ‘‘ Sweet Isle, ‘‘The March of the Maguire,’ songs ; 
(Storer), ** Mass of Our Lady of Ransom ;’"’ (Sydenham), ‘‘ The 
Lord is my Light,” Anthem, ‘‘Three Hymns for Christmas ;” 
(Taylor), ‘* Progressive Studies,” Nos, 8, 12, 19, 27, 30, 38, 40, 41, 
44, 45, 49, 50, and 51; (Zours), ‘‘ Little Coquette,” Ballad, Suite 
for Violin and Piano ; ( Zvoutbeck), ‘‘ Cathedral Paragraph Psalter ;" 
(Turner), ‘* Abide with me,” Anthem ; (Vicars), ‘‘ Watch ye and 
Pray ;” (Walker), ‘‘ Ave Verum,” Motet for Four Voices ; ( Ware- 
ing), ‘' Six Pieces” for the Violin ; ( Warriner), ‘‘ Transposition ;” 
(Wesley), ‘Compositions for Organ,’? Nos, 1 to 14; (Wéid/iams, 
A.), ‘* Degrees in Music;” (Weddiams, C.), ‘‘The Angel Side,” 
song; ‘‘ Bach Choir Magazine,” No. 32; ‘‘ Eton School Songs,” 
Nos. 2, 3, 4, and 5; “‘ Octavo Anthems,” Nos. 404 to 406, 411, 412, 
439, 440, 442 to 445, 447 to 459, 470; ‘Orpheus, New Series,’’ 
Nos. 262, 264, 266 to 277; ‘‘ Parish Choir Book,” Nos. 139, 143 to 
150, 152 to 155, 158 to 161; ‘‘ Part-Song Book,”’ Nos.’ 670 to 675, 
687, 690, 692 to 697, 699, 701, 702, 704 to 713; ‘‘ School Songs,” 
Nos, 20, 21, 23 to 31 ; Short Settings for Holy Communion,”’ Nos, 
27 to 29; ‘' Trios, Quartets, etc.,’’ Nos. 289 to 298; ‘‘ Two-Part 
Songs,’’ Nos. 77 to 79, 81 to 91; ‘‘ Original Octavo Edition ;’’ 
(Arnott), ‘‘Young Lochinvar; (Barnett), ‘‘The Wishing Bell ; 
(Cowen), “The Water-Lily,’’ ‘‘Village Scenes;” (Crament), 
‘* Little Red Riding Hood;” (Zigar), ‘‘The Black Knight ;” 
(Foster), ‘‘ Snow Fairies ;” (Gaul), ‘* Una;” (Gray), ‘‘ Rock-Buoy 
Bell ;" (Haid), ‘‘Is it Nothing to You?"’ (Hattersley), ‘‘ Robert of 





Sicily ;" (Haynes), ‘‘A Sea Dream;” (Henschel), ‘‘Te Deum 
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Laudamus ;"’ (King), ‘‘The Sands o’ Dee;" (Parker), ‘‘ Hora 
Novissima ;" (Rogers), ‘‘ Florabel,”’ ‘‘ The Forest Flower ;"" (Sachs), 
‘*Water-Lilies ;"" (Se/dy), ‘Summer by the Sea;” (Shelley), 
“ Vexilla Regis ;” (Stanford), ‘‘Communion Service” in G and 
“*Mass;" (Zours), ‘‘A Festival Ode,” ‘*Home of Titania ;” 
(Waddington), ‘‘ John Gilpin.” —PATERSON, Sons & Co. : (Senior), 
‘Two Pieces” for Harmonium,—RAHTER : (Riemann), ‘* Musik- 
alische Dynamik und Agogek.”——-W. REEVES : (Naf/eton), ‘‘ Songs 
of Praise for Harvest-tide.’”,—REID Bros: (Ayr), ‘‘ Crossing the 
Bar."—R1VINGTON, PERCIVAL & Co. : (Xichardson), ‘‘ Elements 
of Music, Harmony and Musical Form."—RuDALL, CARTE 
& Co.:(Bergson), ‘* Fantasie sur des Airs Slaves." —SHEARD & Co, : 
(Brown), “Elizabethan Lyrics;” (Codd), ‘‘Cells,” ‘* Danny 
Deever,” ‘‘ Ford o’ Kabul,” ‘‘ Fuzzy-Wuzzy,” ‘‘Shillin’ a Day,” 
‘Soldier, Soldier,” ‘‘The Widow at Windsor,” ‘‘ Troopin’,” 
Barrack-Room Ballads.\—N. SIMROCK: (Ashéon), ‘‘ Cavatine,”’ 
for Violin and Piano, ‘* Immortellen,’’ Sonata for Piano and Violon- 
cello.—STANLEY Lucas, WEBER & Co.: (Baylis), ‘‘The Vowel 
Method of Voice Cultivation ;”’ (Bergson), ‘An Evangel,” Sacred 
Cantata; (Gilder), *‘Abdallah,” Cantata; (Speer), ‘‘ Four-part Songs,” 
Nos. 1 to 4.—( Wazson), “* Bridal Ode.” —Stock: (Danie/), ‘‘Chapters 
on Church Music.”—Swan & Co.: (Ora), ‘‘Genevieve Gavotte.” — 
VERLAG DER FREIEN MUSIKALISCHEN VEREINIGUNG : (Freuden- 
berg), ‘‘Spanischer Tanz,” for Violin or Violoncello and Piano; (Lim- 
bert), ‘‘ Rhapsodie ;” (Mengewein), ‘‘ School of Pianoforte Technic ;” 
(Oberholzer), ‘‘ 2 Clavierstiicke ;”? (Roth), ‘‘ Acht Charakterstiicke” 
for Violonello; ( Walder), ‘‘ Sonatine”’ for four Violins -WEEKES 
& Co,: (Allon), ‘Pipes of Pan,” Gavotte; (Akeroyd), ‘* Danse 
Neapolitaine ;" (Bagot), ‘‘To Sleep,” Four-part Song ; (Broa:- 
wood), ‘** Annie’s Tryst,” Song ; (Bruce), ‘‘Can You Forget?’’ 
song; (Carew), ‘‘Hush, Throbbing Heart,’ Song; (Codd), 
‘‘Heather Bells,” Song; (Cooper), ‘‘ Mazurka _ Brillante ;” 
(Couldery), ‘‘Cradle Song” for Piano and Violin and Piano; (£d- 
wards), ‘‘Devonia;” (Ehkrenfechter), ‘* Monte Carlo,’? Galop; 
(Eisoldt), ** All Mine Own,” Song; (Godfrey), ‘‘ Strength and 
Love,” Song ; (Gregory), ‘‘ The Shepherd's Adieu ;’’ (Home), 
‘*Lizzy Lindsey ;"" (AZarshall), ‘‘ Amy Waltz ;" (Nugent-Bankes), 
“Vera Waltz;" (Pitman), ‘‘The Brooklet came from the Moun- 
tain ;” (Plats), ‘‘ Six Songs ;” (Redman), ‘‘ The Daisy,” Two-part 
Song; ‘‘ Where.is Thy Home?” Song; (Richards), ‘‘And God 
said ‘ Let the Earth bring forth Grass,’’’ ‘‘ The Angel’s Quest ;”’ 
(Roger), ‘‘ Dearest, Thou’rt Mine,” song, ‘‘ The Sandman,”’ Song ; 
(Roze), ‘‘So Soon,” Song ; (Sauerbrey), ‘‘ School of Scales and 
Arpeggios ;"’ (Sidebotham), ‘‘ Forwards, but Steady,” Song ; 
‘*Violinist’s Dance Album ;" (Wart), ‘Childhood,’’ a Cradle 
Song.—WIGAND: (Durra), ‘‘Three Songs’’ for Contralto or Bari- 
tone, and Part-song for Male Voices. —Wi1LLcocks & Co, : (Adlon), 
‘* Songs of Spring and Summer ;" (Crook), ** Summer Thoughts ;”’ 
(Lambert), ‘' Album of Five Songs ;” (Paderewski), ‘‘ Six Songs ;" 
(Penley), ‘‘ Album of Three Songs.”— WILLIS & Co.: (Salmond), 
‘* The Enchanted Bird,” Song.— Woop & Co., GLASGOW : (Senior), 
“ Scotch Airs,” for Harmonium,’”—WOOLHOUSE : (A/cock), ‘‘ Trois 
Morceaux ;"’ (Barker), ‘‘ A Vision of Heaven ; " (Brad/ey), ‘‘ Christ- 
mas Day at Sea,” Carol; (Haakmann), ‘' For Thee Alone,” Song ; 
(Hawkins), ‘‘Gondoliera” for Violin and Piano. 








@peras and Conrerts. 
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MANON LESCAUT. 
Two new operas in the same week prove that Sir Augustus 
Harris is determined to fulfil his promises to provide his patrons 
at Covent Garden with novelty. First in the order of pro- 
duction came Signor Puccini’s Manon Lescaut, and we pause fora 
moment to express some astonishment that the reckless heroine 
of the old novel by the Abbé Prévost should have so much 
fascination for composers. First, Auber composed an opera— 
one of his weakest, and quite forgotten—upon the story of 
Manon Lescaut, and more recently came that of Massenet, 
pleasing if not very strong. Signor Puccini has written a work 
which has much dramatic effect, and is full of ingenious musical 
ideas. He follows the novel closely. We have the meeting of 
the hero, Des Gricux—intended by his friends for the Church— 
with Manon Lescaut—destined for a convent—at Amiens ; and 
their sudden infatuatio# and subsequent flight furnish the 
composer with an effective situation for the first act, of which he 
makes good use. Then there are the scenes between the fickle 
heroine and her lover, whom she has deserted for an elderly and 
wealthy admirer. The tricks of her brother, Sergeant Lescaut, 





who is Manon’s guardian, supply the humorous scenes, which 
display considerable animation. Manon eventually returns to 
Des Grieux, who is faithful to the last, and when Manon goes 
from Havre to America, the hero follows her as a cabin-boy in 
the same ship. Manon dies in a desert solitude in America, 
and the final scene is pathetic and impressive, causing greater 
sympathy for the heroine than was evoked in the course of the 
opera, neither Manon’s manners nor morals being strictly 
proper. But asin Za 7raviata, music atones for a multitude of 
sins, and the music of Signor Puccini has, for an Italian com- 
poser, unusual freshness and vigour. Signor Puccini evidently 
strives to make his opera as dramatic as possible, and the scenes 
at Havre, where the prisoners are exposed to the cruel taunts of 
the crowd, is treated with great dramatic force and originality. 
A number of new artists appeared in the opera on the night of 
its production at Covent Garden. Signorina Olga Olghina, a 
Russian artist, represented Manon with fair histrionic skill and 
considerable vocal effect. Her voice is not very powerful, but 
is of agreeable quality, and she uses it with the facility of a 
well-trained artist. The tenor, Signor Beduschi, has a bright, 
telling voice, but is inclined to force it. Signor Pelagalli- 
Rosetti, Signor Arimondi, Signor Pini-Corsi, and Signora 
Kitzu, are all artists of the modern Italian school, who sing to 
the utmost limits of their physical powers. The chorus and 
orchestra deserved great praise, and Signor Seppilli proved 
himself an able conductor. A/anon Lescaut was well received. 





VERDI'S FALSTAFF. 


THE production of Verdi’s latest opera, Falstaff, at Covent 
Garden on Saturday, May 19, was a positive surprise to all 
opera-goers. They could hardly have expected a work so fresh, 
original, and spontaneous from the pen of a musician of eighty, 
a composer who has also been writing and producing almost 
from his boyhood. The opera was first heard at La Scala, 
February 9, 1893, and was then received with a perfect storm 
of approval. But when Italian writers speak of Italian com- 
posers, we accept their praises with ‘‘a grain of salt.” But the 
veteran composer merits all that can be said in his praise. He 
has caught the spirit of Shakespearian humour in a surprising 
manner, and the‘way in which he has reflected it in the music 
is so artistic that it is hardly too much to say that there are 
scenes which would have done no discredit to the genius of 
Mozart. There is similar dramatic feeling and similar buoyancy 
of style combined always with a fresh and original flow of 
captivating melody. While the younger composers of Italy 
seem perpetually straining for effect, the veteran master obtains 
the effect without effort. It comes to him as ideas only come to 
aman of genius. But what will astonish all who hear Falstaff 
is the way in which the composer has avoided imitation. Here 
is a comic opera as gay as Rossini, but utterly unlike his works, 
and ten times as strong. It has much of the breadth of the 
Meistersinger, but not a bar is suggested by Wagner. Bound 
by no trammels of theory, influenced by no particular school, 
Verdi seems to have given a loose rein to his fancy, and to have 
written just what he thought appropriate to the subject. The 
result is what may fairly be called a masterpiece. That is a 
term frequently misapplied, but not in this case. Not only in 
the vocal portion are the ideas most happy, but the orchestral is 
full of delightful fancies. Verdi seems to have aimed at blend- 
ing the best methods of the present and the past, and we can 
hardly believe our ears when we listen to the composer of the 
Trovatore employing a fugue in the finale of a comic opera. 
He winds up Faéstaff in that form. As may be imagined, the 
fugue, which is for the ten principal characters, ‘s treated with 
remarkable freedom and effect ; but the o!d musical form is most 
welcome, and much of the bDrilliancy obtained by Bach in 
instrumental music is secured by Verdi in this vocal finale. 
Everywhere in the score there are bright, original, and charming 
passages worked out by the various instruments, but the greatest 
triumph of the composer is in suggesting the individual char- 
acters of the comedy in his music. He has done so with 
wonderful success in the case of Falstaff. The vanity of the 
amorous old ‘‘fat knight,” his cowardice when he hears the 
voice of the jealous husband, his horror at the indignity of being 
thrust into a linen-basket, and his serene confidence that no fair 
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one can resist him, are suggested with the utmost brilliancy in 
the music. Of sentiment there is very little, not nearly so much 
as in Nicolai’s Merry Wives of Windsor. Verdi has evidently 
sought to reflect Shakespeare’s broad humour. Thus we have 
Bardolph and Pistol introduced with music appropriate to their 
characters. The jealousy of Ford, the irate husband, is repre- 
sented in a fine dramatic scene, and the revels in Windsor Park 
introduce fanciful passages almost worthy of Mendelssohn’s 
Midsummer Night’s Dream, but wholly free from imitation of 
that or any other composer. The performance was excellent, 
most of the artists from Milan being secured, with the addition 
of Signorina Giulia Ravogli, who was admirable as Dame Quickly, 
singing and acting her best. Signor Pessina was a first-rate 
Falstaff. He avoided the error of making the “fat knight” 
too coarse and clownish, but represented Sir John as a vain, 
amorous Jo vivant, an inveterate toper, and proud of his 
imaginary conquests with the softersex. Signor Pelagalli- Rosetti 
as Bardolph, and Signor Arimondi as Pistol, were excellent, 
fully comprehending their parts and making them very effective. 
Mile. Olga Olghina, the Russian artist, made a pleasing Anne 
Page, and the lover, Fenton, was cleverly rendered by the tenor, 
Signor Beduschi, who sang with much spirit. Signorina Zilli 
and Signorina Kitzu, were the ‘‘ merry wives,” Mistress Ford, 
and Mistress Page, and may be credited with excellent acting 
and singing. Signor Mancinelli conducted, and took as much 
pains as if the work had been his own, Sir Augustus Harris 
was unable to be present, as he had a special performance of 
Faust at Windsor, by command of the Queen, but he had taken 
the utmost care to present the opera in good style. Altogether 
the production of Fadstaff was a triumph for the theatre, the 
veteran Verdi, and for Italian music. The facility with which 
the composer has adopted a new style is truly remarkable. 
Falstaff will live by virtue of its originality and the thorough 
harmony of the music and plot. The latter, of course, omits 
many incidents, but nothing that is essential to the full compre- 
hension of Shakespeare’s humour. We miss a few details, but 
never the racy spirit of the comedy. We may declare Falstaff 
to be a comic masterpiece, and we believe it will live. Verdi 
still remains the representative composer of Italy. None of 
the younger Italian musicians have done anything to equal or 
even approach Falstaff, the score of which is full of masterly 
ideas and novel effects. 





PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY. 


THE fifth concert of the present season was given at Queen’s 
Hall on the 24th, and derived unusual interest and importance 
from the works and personal attendance of the famous Nor- 
wegian composer, Edvard Grieg, who is so much admired in 
this country. The works of Grieg are so fresh and spontaneous, 
as well as artistic, that the audience gave him as hearty a 
welcome as we can remember being offered to any composer 
for years. Herr Grieg came upon the platform amidst en- 
thusiastic applause to conduct three scenes from his in- 
cidental music to Bjérnson’s Sigurd Jorsalfar. Respecting 
the music itself, no doubt the composer has written works of 
a more popular and perhaps of a more attractive character than 
this, but it has the merit of individuality and of being appro- 
priate to the work for which it was composed. The movement 
that pleased the best was a March of an original and striking 
character. This made a strong impression, and was in every 
way worthy of the composer. Of course, Sigurd Jorsalfar 
being written for the stage, can hardly be as_ effective in 
the concert-room; but the music was received with hearty 
applause. At the close he was recalled again and again. 
Another interesting item was the performance by Madame 
Sophie Menter of a Fantaisie de Concert for pianoforte 
and orchestra, by Tschaikowsky, and a composition 
of her own called ‘* Zigeunerweisen,” orchestrated by 
Tschaikowsky. Madame Sophie Menter’s playing could hardly 
be surpassed either in execution or style. The audience ex- 
pressed the utmost delight at hearing such fine and artistic 
playing. Mlle. Landi sang with great taste and effect an air 
from lena e Paride by Gluck, and Si ¢# veux Mignonne by 
Saint-Saéns. Beethoven’s Symphony in r, No. 8, and the 


Nicht’s Dream, were also given, and Dr. A. C. Mackerzie 
conducted with great ability. 





THE AMSTERDAM A CAPELLA CHOIR. 


A SERIES of concerts of more than usual interest was given by 
this choir at St. Martin’s Town Hall, from May 15th to 19th 
inclusive, when they introduced some fine works of the old 
Dutch school (Ockeghem, des Prés, Clemens non Papa, etc.) to 
a London audience. The choir, numbering about 20 (mixed 
voices), displayed a really remarkable volume of tone, but 
excelled chiefly in all sotto voce passages, the delicacy of the 
latter being specially noticeable in the beautiful and devotional 
‘Et Incarnatus est” of Josquin des Prés, which was encored, 
The same composer’s ‘‘ Petite Camusette” (6 voices), also 
encored, illustrated his wonderful versatility, with its delightfully 
piquant staccato and graceful harmonies, while Sweelinck’s fine 
setting of Psalm 122, and his jubilant ‘‘ Hodie Christus natus 
est,” would probably become very popular if added to the 
repertory of our English choral societies, as also the stirring 
Dutch national songs which respectively began and ended each 
concert. Except the two last mentioned, the whole of the items 
were unaccompanied, and the admirable manner in which the 
pitch was sustained, together with the precision of attack, 
reflected very great credit on the choir and their able conductor, 
Mr. Daniel de Lange. 


MISCELLANEOUS MUSICAL ITEMS. 

THE flood of pianists this year is so great that it is hardly 
possible to keep*pace with them. We have had M. Sapellnikoff 
as one of the most prominent and successful. He was assisted 
by his distinguished teacher Madame Scphie Menter, who played 
in a duet with her pupil. Master Josef Hoffmann, who has 
been absent from the public for some years, has been studying 
under Rubinstein, and has derived great benefit therefrom. He 
plays with greater strength and decision, and has much improved 
in style and expression, as was remarked by all who attended 
his two recitals at St. James’s Hall. Madame Roger-Miclos, a 
pianist of the modern French school, gave a recital with con- 
siderable success. Another Parisian pianist, M. Risler, was 
heard at Prince’s Hall, with satisfaction. But is there room for 
so many? We are told that Paris literally swarms with 
musicians who cannot find an opening to display their talents. 
They will hardly find matters more prosperous in London, where 
the supply already exceeds the demand. This leads us to the 
work of the great musical schools. The Royal College of Music 
has increased its facilities for students owing to the gift of Mr. 
Samson Fox, the ironmaster of Leeds. We appear to have a 
great deal of latent musical talent awaiting cultivation. On 
May 17th, the Royal Academy of Music gave a commemora- 
tion concert at Queen’s Hall, to celebrate the seventy years’ 
work done by that institution, A presentation of a silver gilt 
loving cup was made to Dr. A. C. Mackenzie, by the students. 
The popular principal gracefully responded. The concert was 
wholly sustained by past and present students of the academy. 
A nautical overture, ‘‘ Britannia,” by Dr. Mackenzie, dedicated 
to Duke Alfred of Coburg, was a great success. It introduces 
the popular air ‘‘ Rule Britannia” with great effect and ample 
musical knowledge. Sir Arthur Sullivan’s Macbeth overture, 
written by desire of Mr. Henry Irving, was also much admired. 
Dr. Mackenzie’s “ Highland Ballad” for the violin was well 
played by Mr. Gerald Walenn, and Madame Agnes Zimmermann 
played a solo by Sterndale Bennett. On the same day Mrs. 
Henschel gave an interesting song recital in the smaller Queen's 
Hall, and on Saturday, 19th, a brilliant concert was given at 
Queen’s Hall, for the benefit of Charing Cross Hospital. Of 
the average private concerts it is impossible to speak. They 
took place at the rate of half-a-dozen each day, but few 
had any artistic value. Madame Patti sang at the Albert Hall 
on the afternoon of May 19th, and great curiosity was felt to 
hear the diva for the first time in a song by Wagner. She sang 
the composer’s simple melody ‘‘ Traume,” Mlle, Clara Eistler 
playing a harp accompaniment; ‘‘ Traume” was called for 
again, but Madame Patti responded with Tosti’s ‘‘ Senerata.”’ 
Mr. Santley, Mr. Edward Lloyd, Miss Amy Sherwin, and other 





Wedding March from Mendelssohn’s music to A J/td:ummer 


vocalists assisted Madame Patti, who, in addition to the music 
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already referred to, sang Mozart’s “Batti, batti,” and ‘‘ Bel 
raggio,” from Rossini’s Semiramide, The Royal Welsh Ladies’ 
Choir also assisted. Madame Patti, who was in excellent voice, 
had an enthusiastic reception. Miss Agnes Bartlett, a pupil of 
Liszt, gave a concert, May 16th, at Queen’s Hall, when she 
introduced three works by M. Le Normand, a French composer 
hitherto unknown here. One of these, an instrumental trio, had 
great merit, and was played by Miss Bartlett (pianoforte), and 
Messrs. Hans Wessely (violin), and Gallrein (violoncello). The 
composer, who was present, was called for, and accompanied 
Mr. Wessely in an adagio |for violin which was charming and 
was encored. Miss Bartlett, amongst other pieces, played the 
air with variations, Op. 10, by Tschaikowsky, and won hearty 
applause. 








Musical Potes. 


CENTENARIES and millenaries (if we may coin such a 
word for the occasion), like misfortunes, come together. 
On Monday, May 7, the Grand Opéra celebrated the 
centenary of its production of Lohengrin, which was first 
given on September 16, 1891, so that the hundred per- 
formances have taken a little over two years and a half 
to accumulate. Few, if any, of the masterpieces produced 
at the Opéra have had a more rapid or brilliant success, 
achieved too in the face of a somewhat violent opposition 
at the beginning of its career. M. Van Dyck visited 
Paris on purpose to play the part of the Knight of the 
Swan, and his admirable performance excited unwonted 
enthusiasm, Mme. Rose Caron as Elsa sharing the honours 
of the occasion. The performance of May 7 was really 
the IoIst, but as M. Van Dyck could not be present for 
the true Iooth, that one was called the 99*th. This suc- 
cess has apparently decided the directors to produce 
Tristan und Isolde, and to engage the Belgian tenor to play 
the part of the hero, with Mile. Bréval as Isolde, but Van 
Dyck’s engagement at Vienna will defer the production 
till the spring of next year. A short work, entitled Dje/ma, 
music by M. Charles Lefebvre, is just ready for pro- 
duction; the cast includes Mmes, Caron and Héglon; MM. 
Saléza, Renaud, and Dubulle. A revival of the ballet Za 
Farandole, by M. Theod. Dubois, is also imminent, and 
it is said that the directors contemplate producing an 
opera, La Montagne Noire, by Mile. Augusta Holmés, 
but unless this can be given in the autumn or early winter, 
it will probably have to be put aside, in consequence of 
the preparations for the production of 77ris¢an. 

THE Opéra Comique has attracted universal attention 
during the past month ; partly by the surprising success 
of Falstaff, the run of which was unluckily interrupted, 
after seven performances, by the illness of M. Maurel 
(now restored to health), and still more, by the cele- 
bration of the thousandth performance of J/ignon, 
originally produced on November 17, 1866. Never 
before has an opera been performed a thousand times 
at one theatre, in the lifetime of its composer, as the 
Minister of Fine Arts observed in presenting M. Ambroise 
Thomas with the Grand Cordon of the Legion of Honour. 
It is true that, had M. Gounod lived a little longer, he, 
too, might have enjoyed the same honour through his 
Faust, but Fate did not permit such an interesting coinci- 
dence. The celebration consisted of performances on two 
separate evenings, one on Sunday, the 13th, on which 
occasion Mignon was played in the ordinary way before 
a popular audience, admitted gratuitously. This may be 
called the celebration as regards the work: the other 
performance, on Tuesday, the 15th, when the house was 
crowded by a most distinguished audience of invited 
guests, was a féte in honour of the composer, and con- 
sisted partly of a concert, partly of scenes from various 
operas, Mignon and others, composed by M. Thomas. 





Some disappointment was created by the non-appearance 
of Mlle. Calvé, who had previously addressed a most 
effusive letter to Mme. Galli-Marié, the original creator 
of the rdle of Mignon, expressing the delight she would 
feel in performing on the occasion. The French papers 
are not agreed whether her absence was due to dissatis- 
faction with the share assigned to her, or to the fact that 
she had to appear in London on the following evening. 
On all hands M. Thomas enjoyeda triumph quite unique, 
such as the composer, who is now nearly 83, can never 
hope to know again. It consoles those Frenchmen who 
were disposed to be a little jealous of the late triumph in 
the same theatre of another grand old man, Sig. Verdi. 
A few days before this, May 8th, a little one-act piece, 
Le Portrait de Manon, with music by Massenet, was pro- 
duced with success. It is asort of sequel to the com- 
poser’s previous J/anon, but is comparatively a trifle. It 
has but four characters, which were well played by Mlles. 
Elven, Laisné (in a male part), and MM. Fugére and 
Grivot. The Fretsch:itz of Weber and the Orphée of 
Gluck are said to be in preparation, with a revival of 
Gounod’s Médecin malgré lui, for which a day may yet 
come, as it has come, after long neglect, for PAz/émon et 
Baucis. The part of Orphée is destined for Mile. Delna, 
to whom it would seem well suited. 

THE candidates for the succession to the chair of 
Gounod at the Académie des Beaux-Arts were MM. 
Jonciéres, Th. Dubois, B. Godard, and Gabriel Fauré. 
M. Widor, who would seem to have had as good a claim 
as any ofthem, withdrew. M. Dubois Has been elected. 

M. ANTOINE, the director of the Théatre Libre, intends 
next year to devote one half of his performances to the 
production of new musical works, reserving the other half, 
as at present, for dramatic novelties. 

THERE is a report that Berlioz’s Prise de Troie is to be 
produced at the Eden Theatre, with Mottl, from Carlsruhe, 
as conductor. May it be true! 

A RUSSIAN conductor, M. A. Winogradsky, has con- 
ducted an interesting programme of Russian music with 
great success at the Concerts d’ Harcourt. 

THE season of the Théatre de la Monnaie at Brussels 
closed, on May 5, with a performance of Massenet’s 
Werther—Van Dyck in the title-part. During the season 
248 performances have been given of twenty-three works. 
There have been three novelties, Bruneau’s Attague du 
Moulin (given twenty-four times), Zristan ct Yseult 
(thirteen performances), and a ballet “ Farfalla.” Bruneau’s 
opera, along with Gounod’s Faust, heads the list for.the 
number of times it was given. 

Ir turns out that Benoit’s cantata for the Antwerp Ex- 
hibition, of which we spoke last month, is not anew work, 
but was written for the Brussels Exhibition of 1880. It 
was given at Antwerp by a body of 1,700 executants, all 
told ; the cannon odd/igato, which gave so much trouble 
at Brussels by always going off too soon or too late, was 
suppressed, and no one seems to have missed it. 

A WORK ofa very original and remarkable character 
was produced at the Alcazar Royal of Brussels at the end 
of April. It is a pantomime play with two characters and 
a spirit. Two savage brothers murder their father for his 
money, and are ever after haunted by his ghost, till one 
of them in his delusion murders the other, whom he takes 
for the haunting spirit, and at last dies raving—strangled, 
as he believes, by the unrelenting phantom. To this 
horrible melodramatic phantasy, founded on a tale by 
Camille Lemonnier, some most realistic and dramatic 
music has been written by M. Léon Dubois, and the piece 
is played by the brothers Martinetti with an effect of the 
most intense and powerful tragedy. It is entitled Ze 
Mort, and will no doubt be seen in London. 
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AT the Imperial Opera of Berlin, Kaskel’s Hochzetts- 
morgen was produced on April 28 ; the libretto seems to 
have met with the condemnation which has everywhere 
been its fate, and the success of the music was not such as 
it has obtained at Dresden and elsewhere. On May 12 
the Zaudberflote was played, in memory of the fact that on 
that day 100 years ago, the opera was given for the first 
time in Berlin. Up to the present time it has had over 
400 performances, which is not a very remarkable number 
for such a work. An opera in two acts, entitled Der 
LEvangelienmann, by Dr. Wilhelm Kienzl, the composer 
of Urvasi and Heilmar der Narr, has been accepted for 
production. A summer season of opera has begun at the 
Belle-Alliance Theater, the performances being described 
thus far as fairly good. The conductors are Joseph Wolf 
and Franz Fischer. 

THE proposed casts for the performances at Bayreuth, 
July 19—August 19, are now announced ; for Lohengrin— 
Mme. Nordica is to be Elsa; Miss Marie Brema and Frl. 
Mailhac will play Ortrud ; Van Dyck, Lohengrin ; Popo- 
vici (from Prague), Telramund ; Grengg and Max Mosel, 
the King. For Zannhduser the distribution is—Elizabeth, 
Elisa Wiborg and Johanna Gadski; Venus, Mailhac ; 
Shepherd, Luise Mulder and Marie Deppe ; Tannhauser, 
Griining ; Wolfram, Reichmann and Kaschmann ; Land- 
graf, Doring. For Parsifa/—Parsifal, Van Dyck, Griining, 
and Birrenkoven (Cologne); Gurnemanz, Grengg and 
Mosel; Amfortas, Kaschmann and Reichmann; Klingsor, 
Plank and Takats (Pesth); Kundry, Rosa Sucher and 
Marie Brema. 

THE Beethoven Festival at Bonn, May 4—6, was a 
complete success. The renderings of the immortal nine, 
under Herr Franz Wiillner, were excellent ; the soloists 
and chorus in the Ninth Symphony were entirely satis- 
factory, and the zeal and enthusiasm of all concerned left 
nothing to be desired. 

THE annual meeting of the members of the Allg. Deut- 
scher Musikverein, which was originally fixed to take place 
at Niirnberg, has been transferred to Weimar, and will ex- 
tend over the first five days of June. On the 1st, Richard 
Strauss’s new opera Guntram will be given, and on the 5th, 
Liszt’s oratorio Christus. On the other days there will 
be concerts of orchestral and chamber music. Besides 
these, Humperdinck’s Hamsel und Gretel will be played on 
May 31, and Verdi’s Falstaff on June 6, Plenty of 
novelty and interest is thus provided for visitors. 

NEws has reached Bayreuth that, by a judgment of 
the Superior Court at Vienna, the sole right of perform- 
ance of Parsifal is reserved to Bayreuth till the year 
1913, that is, thirty years from the date of the composer’s 
death. There is much rejoicing, as this decision is 
thought to ensure the continuance of the Festspiele. But 
is this so certain? 

THE German papers announce that Richard Strauss’s 
opera Guntram was produced at Weimar, on May Io, 
with considerable success, the composer being warmly 
applauded at the close. Such expressions do not lead 
one to suppose that it was any remarkable triumph, and 
we await with some curiosity the detailed accounts which 
are to be forthcoming next month, for this young com- 
poser is one of the few who are supposed by some critics 
to be capable of carrying on the work initiated by Richard 
Wagner. 

EUGEN D’ALBERT'S opera Der Rudin has now passed 
to Bremen, and its reception there seems to have been 
something more than the conventional success rarely 
refused to a young composer of talent. Possibly the 
composer’s extraordinary talent as a pianist helps to 
secure success for his opera, for it makes him everywhere 
welcome. 





AN appeal inviting subscriptions for a monument or 
memorial to the late Hans von Biilow at Hamburg has been 
issued. Among the signatures, which include those of 
men distinguished in many branches of art and science 
besides music, we find those of Joachim, Mottl, Paul 
Heyse, Franz v. Lenbach (the great portrait-painter), 
Julius Rodenberg, Friedrich Spielhagen, Adolf Menzel, 
Johannes Brahms, etc. 

HERR RUBINSTEIN is seriously contemplating the 
erection of a special theatre for the performance of his 
sacred operas, Moses and Christus, and also, perhaps (?), 
the Paradise Lost and The Tower of Babel. True, he is 
not himself propounding the scheme, but it is being put 
forward by his librettist and champion, Dr. Heinrich 
Bulthaupt, under whom a committee is being formed at 
Bremen to take such steps as may seem practicable to 
promote the scheme. It is rather strange to find the 
denouncer of Wagner following in his footsteps. 

THE jubilee of Johann Strauss at Vienna, in October, 
seems likely to develop into an event of considerable 
importance. Among the members of the artistic com- 
mittee are such musicians as Brahms, Goldmark, Richter, 
Jahn, Fuchs, Suppé, Hanslick, etc. The celebration will 
extend more or less over a whole week, and there is some 
prospect that the occasion will be utilised for the pro- 
duction of a new operetta, AZisko, by the déneficiaire. 

HANDEL’s Theodora, an oratorio almost unknown in 
Germany (and very little known in England), has just 
been performed ‘at Dresden by the Schumannsche Sing- 
akademie, under Herr Baumfelder. 

IT is proposed to give, next winter, in the Saal Bech- 
stein, at Berlin, a series of lectures on musical subjects, 
by the most eminent writers on music. The managers 
hope to secure the co-operation of the famous Viennese 
critic, Dr. E. Hanslick. 

AN opera, A Basso Porto, by Nicolo Spinelli, which 
was produced at Cologne with much success on April 18, 
is an attempt to surpass all that has been hitherto done 
by the young Italian school in realistic representation of 
all that is brutal and horrible. The composer, however, 
displays very real dramatic feeling and power, and much 
greater musical knowledge than the rest of his tribe. 
Let us hope that his next opera will deal less in horrors 
and a good deal more in beauty. 

THE distinguished alto singer of the Cologne Opera 
House, Fraulein Charlotte Huhn, has broken off her pro- 
jected engagement at Munich and engaged herself for 
five years—1895-1900—at the Opera House of Dresden. 

THE opera, Clare Dettin, by Max Meyer-Olbersleben, 
produced not long since at Weimar, has been accepted 
for performance at Munich, Mannheim, and probably 
Schwerin. ; 

THE 12th Mittelrheinische Musikfest is fixed to take 
place at Darmstadt on the 8th and 9th of July. The 
programme will include Beethoven’s overture “ Weihe 
des Hauses,” Haydn’s Creation, Berlioz’ Romeo and 
Juliet, and Brahms’ “ Triumphlied,” not the “ Requiem,” 
as was first announced. The vocal soloists will include 
Mmes. Leisinger and Charlotte Huhn, Messrs. Birren- 
koven and Messchaert. 

THE symphony concerts of the Kgl. Kapelle at Dresden 
are to be increased in number next season from six to 
twelve, and at one half of them vocal soloists are to be 
engaged, which has not hitherto been done. Some 
persons appear to doubt whether the beautiful Saxon 
capital can digest so much music. It is to be hoped that 
no evil consequences will ensue. 

MUNICH has just furnished a very convincing proof 
that some cities can digest more music than has hitherto 
been supplied to them, When Dr. Kaim was trying to 
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establish the Philharmonic concerts which have just con- 
cluded a brilliant first season, all the authorities declared 
that the Musical Academy concerts were amply sufficient 
for the city’s wants, and that any others were quite super- 
fluous. Nevertheless, the concerts so ably conducted by 
Herr Winderstein have been enormously popular, as, by 
all accounts, they well deserved to be. The authorities 
of other towns may learn a useful lesson. 

MASSENET’s “ Marie Magdeleine” was performed, for 
the first time in Germany, at Carlsruhe, on April 18, by 
the Philharmonic Union, conducted by Herr Riibner. It 
was very well received. 

A YOUNG English violinist, Miss Edith Robinson, who 
has been studying for some time at the Leipzic Conserva- 
toire, and is now about to return to her country, gave a 
farewell concert on the 19th, at which her performances 
were welcomed with such warmth as to show the ex- 
tremely favourable impression she produced. Perhaps 
the best proof of her ability is found in the fact that she 
played with such artists as Herr Prill and Julius Klengel, 
and is said to have shown herself worthy to be their 
partner. ; 

AT the Musical Festival to take place at Stuttgart, 
June 2, 3, 4, Rubinstein’s “Christus” will be performed 
for the first tinie, under the baton of the composer. The 
rest of the programmes include only well-known works. 
M. César Thomson will be the solo violinist. 

THE Directors of the Klindworth-Scharwenka Con- 
servatorium at Berlin have succeeded in engaging that 
consummate artist and mistress of the German Lied, 
Mme. Amalie Joachim, as professor of singing at the 
institution. She has accepted an engagement binding 
her for several years, and will enter on her duties in the 
term which begins on October 1. There will be much 
rejoicing in Berlin over the return of the renowned singer, 
and pupils will doubtless hasten to place themselves 
under so famous a teacher. 

THE much-after-date celebration of the tercentenary of 
Palestrina’s death took place in the Duomo of Milan on 
April 15, and consisted of several movements selected 
from the composer’s Masses, executed by a body of 300 
singers, conducted by the maestro Gallotti. 

Sic. PUCCINI is about to set to work on a new opera in 
two acts, La Lupa, founded on a tale by Sig. Verga ; but 
the Italian papers do not say whether he or Verga is to 
be the librettist. His Manon Lescaut has, within the 
last month, found its way to Mannheim, Pesth, and 
Prague. 

THE heirs of Sig, Sivori have presented to the museum 
of Genoa the violin which was given to him by Paganini 
and on which he generally played. Would it not have 
been better that it should have been presented to the 
worthiest of his successors ? say—Siga. Teresa Tua. 

MASCAGNI is not to have Heine’s Ka¢c/if all to himself. 
Another composer, Vavrinecz by name, Capellmeister of 
the Cathedral of Cracow, has announced that he is also 
engaged on a setting of the play. 

Mr. ALFRED J. Eyre, the well-known and highly 
esteemed organist of the Crystal Palace, has been com- 
pelled by ill-health and pressure of work to resign the 
post, which he has held for fourteen years. Mr. Walter 
W. Hedgcock, organist of St. Agnes, Kennington Park, 
who has for some time been acting as his deputy, will 
succeed him both as organist and accompanist. 

Mr. PERCY FITZGERALD is about to publish a “ History 
of Savoy Opera,” a work which will probably be found to 
contain something more than is implied by the title, 
though that alone should make it welcome. 

DEATHS.—American papers report the death, at Boston, 
on April 18, of Mrs, F. C. Packard, who will be well 








remembered by frequenters of the Carl Rosa Opera per- 
formances some 20 to I2 years ago as Miss Julia Gay- 
lord. She first appeared in Mr. Rosa’s company at the 
Princess’s Theatre in September, 1875, and very soon 
attracted notice by her sweet and pretty voice, her bright 
and piquant manner, and her excellent singing. It was 
not long before she became one of the “ stars” of the com- 
pany, and such she continued to be for some years. At 
first she excelled chiefly in light or semi-sentimental 
parts, but gradually she took up the parts of the heroines 
of romantic and eventually even of grand opera, but her 
physique was unequal to these last parts. Her real 
talent was for comedy and sentiment, and, in parts of 
this character, she reached a very high degree of excel- 
lence. We may mention her Eily (in the Lily of 
Killarney), Mignon, Micaela, Christine in Briill’s Golden 
Cross, and Susanna in 7he Marriage of Figaro. In more 
comic parts, her Jeannette in Nicolo’s Joconde and Mrs. 
Ford in Nicolai’s Merry Wives, were delightful imper- 
sonations. After some years of brilliant success, ill- 
health, and, possibly, other causes with which the public 
are not concerned, injured her voice, and she gave up the 
operatic stage. After a brief attempt to succeed as an 
actress alone, she retired to America, and for some years 
past has not been heard of, but few who saw her in her 
prime will think of her without regret, for in everything 
she displayed the invaluable gift of “ charm.”—Of Mr. 
Louis Engel, once musical critic of Zhe World, it will be 
sufficient to record the death. It is neither necessary 
nor desirable to recall his exploits.—Leopold Landau, 
tenor of the Hamburg Opera House, will be remembered 
in London as the original David in the first performance 
of Die Meistersinger, in 1882.—Early in May Mr. 
J. H. B. Dando, the violinist, died at the age of 88. He 
it was who gave the first quartet concerts in this country 
(1535) and thus paved the way for the Monday “ Pops.” — 
Pietro Abba-Cornaglia, who died May 2, aged 42, was an 
Italian composer, whose two or three existing operas 
hardly do justice to the talent he was believed to possess. 
He has also written some esteemed sacred and chamber 
music, and, perhaps, might have produced something of 
permanent value, had he been spared a few more years.— 
Italian papers announce the death on April 19, at Rio de 
Janeiro, of Signora Gemma Luziani, a pianist of high 
distinction. She was an infant prodigy, and began play- 
ing in public at the age of seven. ‘Ten years later, in 
1885, she visited this country, and played at the In- 
ventions Exhibition and the Promenade Concerts. She 
married an Italian gentleman, named Nervi, who only 
survived her a few hours, both falling victims to yellow 
fever. She was only 27 years old, and at the time of 
her death was Professor of piano-teaching at the 
National Institute of Music at Rio. 
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NEW PIANOFORTE STUDIES, 


12 MELODISCHE ETUDEN 


zur Bildung der Gelaufigkeit, des Rhythmus und Vortrags. 


Melodic Studies for the development of technique, rhythm, and 
style in Pianoforte Playing 


RICHARD KLEINMICHEL. 


Op. 57. (CONTINENTAL FINGERING.) 
Augener’s Edition, No. 6192a,4,c. 3 Books, each, net, 1s. 


“In spite of the nurerous studies already published, such works as the above will 
always he welcome and beneficial to the pianotorte student. Each study presen's a 
d fferent phase of technical execution, and notice must te specially directed to the clever 
velocity study, No. 1, with its difficult but most useful fingering, requiring the smoo'h 
passage of the thumb under the fingers, or of the fingers over the thumb, iu a somewhat 
unusual fashion, which will demand not a little care and attention on the fart of the 
player. "—The Sa’on, May, 1894 

“We have every reasor to believe that these studies will rank high as an educational 
work, and that teachers wili recegnise their utility as soon as they become acquaiated with 
them. The degree of difficulty is about that of Czerny'’s Kunst der Fingerfertigkeit.” 
—Monthly Musical Record, April, 1294. 


AUGENER & CO., 86, Newgate Street, E.C.; 1, Foubert’s Place, and 
81, Regent Street, W., London, 


| as CHARACTERISTIC PIECES in Canon, 


for the Pianoforte, by CHARLES WOOD, 





Op. 6. No. 1, inc; 2, in A minor; 3, in F; 4, inc. 
Price 3s. each. 


AUGENER & CO., 86, Newgate Street. E.C.; 1, Foubert's Place, and 
81, —_— Street, W., London, 





SILHOUETTES 


pour piano par 


PERCY PITT. 


Op. 4. 
1. Scéne de ballet... ig es ne ses: ef 
2. Feuillet d’Album on ait rs re 9 
3. Etude Mignonne 3/- 


AUGENER & CO., 86, Newgate Street, E.C.; 1, Foubert’s Place, and 
81, Regent Street, W., London. 


AUGENER’ S EDITION 


OF THE 


Studies & Pieces for the Pianoforte 


contained in the Syllabus of the 


INCORPORATED SOCIETY OF MUSICIANS 


for Examinations in Music, 1894. 





Preliminary Grade. 
Augener’s Edition, No. 6,481a. Price Is., net. 


(Schmitt, Preparatory exercises ; Kuhlau, Allegro and Andante 
from Sonata in C major ; Schumann, Schnitterliedchen.) 


Elementary Grade. 

Augener’s Edition, No. 6,4812. Price Is., net. 
(Schmitt, Preparatory exercises; Bach, Petit Prelude; J. B. 
Cramer, Le petit rien.) 

Intermediate Grade. 

Augener’s Edition, No. 6,481c. Price Is., net. 
(Clementi, Gradus ad Parnassum, Nos, 14 and 7; Bach, 
Preambule in G ; Mozart, First movement of Sonata in F.) 
Advanced Grade. 

Augener’s Edition, No. 6,481d. Price Is., net. 
(Czerny, 2 Studies, Op. 740, Nos. 39 and 50; Handel, Fugue 


in F, from 2nd suite; Beethoven, Sonata, Op. 22, first 
movement. ) 


London: AUGENER & CO., 86, Newgate Street, E.C., also 1, Foubert’s 
: and 8r, Regent Street, W. 





AUGENERS EDITION 
OF THE PIANOFORTE MUSIC 


SELECTED BY THE ASSOCIATED BOARD OF 
The Royal Academy of Music and 
The Royal College of Music 


LOCAL EXAMINATIONS IN MUSIC. 18938-1894. 


In Four ONE SHILLING VOLUMES. 


A.—LOCAL CENTRE EXAMINATIONS 
JUNIOR GRADE. 
3 STUDIES AND 2 PIECES IN 
AUGENER'S EDITION, No. 6,132c. Price 18., net. 
ConTENTS 


STUDIES. 
CRAMER. Study in c minor, No. 36. 
STEIBELT. Study inc major. Op. 78, N 
ROBERT SCHUMANN. Kleine Fuge (Fughetta). 


Singly, 2s. 6d. 
ingly, PIECES. 


MOZART. First movement of Sonata in & flat, Singly, 2s. 6d. 
BEETHOVEN. Eight Variations in F, on ** Tindelu und Scherzen,” 
Siissmayer. Singly, 3s. 
SENIOR GRADE. 
3 STUDIES AND 3 PIECES COMPLETE IN 
AUGENER'S EDITION, No. 6133¢. Price 18., net. 
ConrTENTS : 
STUDIES. 
7. yy Prelude and Fugue in G. 
CLEMENTI, , Study in F minor, No. 44, from his ‘‘Gradus ad Par- 


ADOLF TENSEN, “On the Sea Shore.” Romantic Study, Op. 8, 
No. 3. Singly, 3s. 
PIECES. 


HUMMEL. Rondo brillante, Op. 09. Singly, 
mee ~ oe from the Sonata in Ay tain. 


FREDERIC CaoPiN, Polonaise in c sha~p minor. 
Singly, 2s. 


B.—LOCAL SCHOOL EXAMINATIONS. 
bya DIVISION. 


TUDIES AND 4 PIECES IN 
AUGENER'S EDITION No. 6134¢. Price 1s., net. 


CoNnTENTS}; 
t A. 








Op. 68, No. 40. 


by 


No. 15 of Book II. Singly, 


Op. 10, No. x 
Op. 26, No. t. 


tS} . 
STUDIES: ee Op. 29, No, 12, “~ 
RE Op. 61, No, 8, in 


PIECES: BEETHOVEN. 6 Va: iations - Nel cor pid.” 
List B. 
STUDIES: CZERNY. Op. 636, Sage 24, in C. 
BERENS. Op. 61, No. 13, in A minor. 
PIECES: KUHLAU. Sohatina in F. 
Singly, 2s. 6d. 
REINECKE. Les Phalénes. 


Singly, 3s. 


Op. 20, No. 3 (1st movement). 
No. 8 Singly, 1s. 


List C. 
STUDIES: pk ot gl Op. 120, No, 11, inc. Singly, 1s, 
OINE. No. 37, in c. 
PIECES: MOZART. Sonata in c(1st movement). Singly, 2s. 6d, 


HIGHER DIVISION. 
5 STUDIES AND 5 PiecEs IN 
AUGENER’S EDITION, No. 6135c. Price 18., net. 
ConTENTS : 


List A. 
STUDIES: aes. Op. 299, No. 24, in p. 
ESCHHORN. Op. 67. No. 11, in A minor. 
PIECES: REINECKE. Tanzlied. Op. 88, No. 4. Singly, 2s. 


List B. 
STUDIES: CRAMER. No. 65, in £ minor, 
PIECES: MOZART. Sonata in a (1st movement). 


Singly, 3s. 
LISZT. a 


Consolation in £, No. 5. Singly, 2s. 6d. 


List C. 
STUDIES: J. S. BACH, Three-part Invention in a minor. 
UVERNOY. Op. 120, No. 13, inc. 
PIECES: HUMMEL. Rondoins flat. Op. 
ANTON STRELEZKI. 


No. 13. 

Singly, Is. 

107. ingly 3s, 

Minuet a l’antique. Singly, 3s, 1 
London : 


AUGENER & CO., 86, Newgate Street, E.C.; 1, Foutert’ 
Place, and 81, Regent Street, W. 
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NEW PIANOFORTE PIECES. 


EDOUARD SCHUTT'S 
PELE-MELE. 8 Morceaux pour Piano, 


No. 1. En campagne... 
2. Solitude me 
2. Petite sérénade ose 
4. Arrivée du Prince Charmane 
5. Préambule du bal... 
6. Pas lent “ 
z- Un peu coquette 
. Finale .. re 
‘uae AUGENER & co., 86, itn at E C3 
" Foubert’ s Place, and 81, "Regent Street, W. 


Op. 4t. 
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-DORFMUSIK (Rustic SCENES). 


18 CHARAKTERISTISCHE STUCKE 
FUR DAS PIANOFORTE VON 


RICHARD KLEINMICHEL 


Op. 56, 

1. Hochzeitszug (Wedding Procession) 

2. Hansel und Gretel beim Tanz (Hans and Grete dencleg) .. 
3. Am Spinnrocken (Spinning) .. oe oe 

4. Fahrende Siinger (Wandering Minstrels) , 
5. Jagergruss (Hunter’s Greeting) .. ie wi «a oe 
6. Beim Zitherspiel (Cither-playing) 

7. In der Kunstreiterbude (At the Circus) 

8. Die Post kommt (The Post is coming) 

9. Feierabend (Evening Rest) 
10. Erntefest-Reigen (Harvest Festival Dense) . 

11. Die Miihle am Bach (The Mill on the Brook) 

12. Bruder Studio (The Student) .. ‘ 

13. Landmanns Morgengesang (Peasant’s Morning Song) 

14. Handwerksburschen-Lied (Journeyman’s Song) 

1s, Kirchgang (Going to Church) . * ee “ 

16. Durchziehende Truppen (Passing Troops) 

17. Kirmess (Kermess).. H ao 

18, In der Dorfschenke (At the Village — ae 


London: AUGENER & CO., 86, Newgate ‘Street, E. C; 
1, Foubert’s Place, and 81, Regent Street, W. 
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New Edition, arranged in Progressive Order, 


R. SCHUMANN’'S ALBUM 


for the Pianoforte. 
Revised, fingered, and supplemented with instructive annotations 


BY 
TH. KULLAK. 
Album for the Young. Op. 68 :— 
1. Air (Melody) and _ Soldiers’ 14. The Horseman’s Song 
March. | 15. Reminiscence and Canon. 
2 Humming Song and Choral. | 16. Sheherazade. 
3. A Little Piece and First Loss. 17. Welcome to May. 
4. The Poor Orphan and Merry 18. Mignon and Northern Song. 
Peasant. 19. Sailor’ s Song. 


. Hunting Song and Siciliano. 20. No. 30). 
é Wild Horseman and Reapers’ = 2r. Italian “siilors Song. 
Son 22. Round. 
~A Little Study. 23. Winter Time, I. and New Year's 
g Popular Air and Romance. Song. 
g. Spring Song. 24. Choral. 
1. Little _— and * * * | 25. Battle Song. 


(No. 21). 26. The Stranger. 


11. Rustic Song and Recollections | 27. Vintage Time, 
of the Play. | 28. Fughetta. 
12. Harvest Song and * * * (No. 26). 29. Theme. 
13. Knight Rupert. 30. Winter Time, II. 
Scenes of Childhood, Op. 15 :— 
31. OfStrange Countries and People | 35. Child Falling Asleep. 
(From Foreign Parts), and | 36. The Entreating Child and The 
Catch me if you can. Knight of the Hobby-Horse. 
32. é Strange Story. 37- Quite Happ 
33- Revery Soe and At the | 38. Almost too _ 
Fire-side. 39. Fr ghtening. 


34. An Important Event, ee The 
Poet Speaks, 
Continental fingering, price 1s, each, 
London: AUGENER & CO., 86, Newgate Street, E.C,; also 1, Fouber:’s 
Place, and 81, Regent Street, W. 





80 MELODIC STUDIES FOR THE VIOLIN, 
in the first position for advancing pupils. 


By RICHARD HOFMANN. 
Op. go. Augener’s Edition No. 566€a,4. 2 Books, each rs, net. 


** These studies will. we think, pre ve acceptable and useful to teacher and pupil alike. 
To the teacher, the careful and skilful gradation of cifficulties, and she admirable manner 
in which the various metnods of bowing are introduced will be specially accep abe, 
while the pupil will thorougmy appreciate thé mel -dious p'easing character of the exer- 
cise he is required bod geen Throughout the first twenty-four studies, minims and 
crotchets only are used, no quavers or semiquavers appearing until the twenty-fifth and 
forty fifth swdies respectivery, and as an instance ef the careful grading above referred 
to, it should be noticed that Nos. x to 3 of Book 1 are exercises on two strings, Nos. 4 and 
§ on three strings, and Nos. 6 and 7 °n four st-ings, played with first, second and thied 
fin ers, the use of the fourth finger being dehsied 4 until Study 14 is reache+. The bow- 
ing is carefully marked Len ney various methods being frequently suggested fer the 
sane s'udy, and, in some cases. a sh r: preparatory exercise is prefixed, in order to 
facilitate the execution of that which follows. A most commendable feature of the work 
to our mid, is that all directicns and instructions are given in theee linguages, viz 
E ngtish, French, and German.” —7/e Sa/on, May, 1894. 

* These are good studies, and from first to last they are 7s tuneful 2s could be des red. 
. The studies are 'n every way excellent.”—Sérirgs, March, 1€94. 
L:ndon: AUGENER & CO., 86, Newgate Street, E.C.; 1, Foubert’s 
Place, and 8r, Regent Street, W. 


ORTRAGSSTUDIEN. Eine Sammlung 


hervorragender und beliebter Tonstiicke alter Meister fiir Violine 
mit Begleitung des Pianoforte bearbeitet von 


GUSTAV JENSEN. 


1. J. S. BACH. Air und Gavotte aus der p dur Suite fir Orchester 
2. JOS. HAYDN. Serenade ee ‘ 
3. —— Adagio recitativo .. 
4. JEAN MARIE LECLAIR., Serehenda und Tembourine 
. F. M. VERACINI. Menuet .. ‘ és a 
6. G. TARTINI. Larghetto(G moll) . - ee 
7. J.B. SENAILLE. Aria (c moll) 
& G. TARTINI. Andante cantabile aus Sonate VIII. 
9. —— Gigain p dur we 
10. L. VAN BEETHOVEN. Remon i inG dun Op. Mee 
tr, —— RomanzeinF dur. Op.50._.. ‘ “s “ a 
12, P, RODE. Air Varié. Op. 10. ree 
13. J.S. BACH. Andante aus der a —- _ No. 3 
14. W. A. MOZART. Larghetto aus dem Clarinetten nae 
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15. G. B. MARTINI. Siciliana -- 
16, Gavot'a <i Pr “ Pe re _— 
17; MOZART. Romanze aus dw “*Nachtmusik” fiir Streich- 


Orchester aa . 3 
“The valuable collection of * V ortragsstudien, edited by Gustav jon, now include 
Beethoven's two romances, besides other pieces of the violinist’s sepessety. such as 
Rode’s famous air and the like. They are most carefully prepared for the use of 
students, and will be found of the greatest service."—7he Times, August 18th, 1893. 
London : eee & CO., 86, Newgate Street, E.C. ; also 1, Foubert’s 
lace, and 81, Regent Street, W. 


NEW VIOLONCELLO STUDIES. 


12 KLEINE ETUDEN 


ohne Daumenaufsatz fiir Violoncell. 





Short Studies for the Violoncello without thumb positions, by 


CARL SCHROEDER. 


Augener’s Edition, No. 7,779. Price 1s. net. 


“ This I ttle bok of easy studies for vi>loncello is apparently the result of an intimate 
acquaintance with the requ’rements of a teacher of the iastrument. They are essen- 
tially of ate hnical character, and embrace studiesin bowing. fingering, arpeggi, shifting, 
skipping strings, gliding the finger, the springing stroke, &c. 420 teacher aud student 
alike they will prove invaluable, and it is with pleasure we notice the appearance cf works 
which are designed to liguten the arduous work of those who give pract'cal instruction in 
playing on stringed instruments.”"—Monthly Musical Record, April, 1894. 


London: AUGENER & CO., 86, Newgate Street, E.C. ; 1, Foubert’s Place, 
and 81, Regent Street, w. 


Performed at the Opening of the New Building of the 
Royal College of Music on May 2nd. 


MUSIC: AN ODE. 


Poem by A. C. SWINBURNE. 
Set to music for Soprano Solo, Chorus, and Orchestra by 
CHARLES WOOD. 
Vocal Score (Augener’s Edition, No, 9105) price 2s, net. 


Lordon: AUGENER & CO., 86, Newgate Street, F.C.; also 1, Fuubert’s 
Place, and 81, Regent Street, W. 
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—_—* SONGS fro 


OF 


G. F. HANDEL. 
Edited by H. Hears. 


No. 1, Love sounds the alarm. Recit. and Air (Teaor). From “ Acis 

and Galatea”... she he ss ooo wis 

2. See 5 ny raging flames arise. Recit. and Air (Bass). From 

os 

3. The Lord ‘worketh wonders. ‘Recit. and Air (Baritone). From 
PF an Maccabeus” .. 

4. From mighty kings. Recit. and Air ‘oprano). “From © Judas 
Maccabeeus ” 4 

5. O Liberty, thou choicest treasure. Recit. and Air (Mezzo- 
Soprano). From “t Judas Maccabeus” ... oon tt 

6. Total Eclipse. (Tenor), From ‘‘Samson’ 

7. So shall the lute and harp awake, Recit. - Air (Soprano). 
From “‘ Judas Maccabeus” ... 

8. Arm, arm, ye brave. Recit. and Air (Baritone or - Bass). From 
* Judas Maccabaus” ne 

g. Sing songs of praise. Recit. and Air (Tenor). From “ Esther” 

to. In the battle, fame anna Recit. and Air (Contralto). 
Rn “Deborah” 


. Thou shalt bring themin, Air (Contralto). From “ Israel in 


egypt” ae erreietada Se 

12. My soul awakens. Cangio d’aspetto, Air ‘(Contralto). From 
** Admeto” 

13. Lord to Thee each night and day, ‘Air (mezzo: soprano). From 


** Theodora” 
34. Hymen, haste, thy: ‘torch prepare. “Recit. and Air (contralto). 
rom ‘‘ Semele” 
15. Where'er you walk. Air (tenor). “From Semele”. 
16, Angels, ever bright and fair. Recit. and Air (soprano), From 

“Theodora”, 

17. The people that ‘walked in “darkness. Recit. and Air (bass). 

From the ‘‘ Messiah” .., 

18. He shall feed His flock. Recit. and Air (contralto) ; : - Come 
unto Him. Air (soprano). From the “ Messiah” 

ay. The trumpet shall ee Recit, and Air ane From the 
** Messiah” 

- Oh! had I Jubal’ s ly re. Air: (s: prano). “From” * Joshua” 

. Return, O God of Hosts. Air (contralto), From ‘‘ Samson” 
oe How willing my paternal love. Air (bass), From ‘‘Samson” 
23. Why does the God of Israel sleep? Recit. and Air (tenor). 

From “ Samson” 

24. Thy glorious deeds inspired my tongue. ‘Recit. and Air (bari- 
tone). From ‘*Samson” .., 

25. Farewell, ye ees streams. Recit. and Air (soprano). From 

** Jephtha ” ee ; * oie i ‘i oe see 


London: AUGENER & CO., 86, Newgate Street, E.C. ; also 


x Foubert’s Place, and 81, Regent Street,” Ww. 


m the Oratorios and Operas 


sd. 





NEW WORKS by IGNAZ LACHNER :— 


Op. 92. 3 Sonatinas for 3 Violins— 


§2934 No.1, in Bflat major .. _ * > oo «net 

§2930 2, in G major .. oe ‘ os oe e. «net 

52y3¢ 2,inA.. a ‘ ; o 
Op. 93 3 Morceaux de Salon pour Violon et ideas 

75114 Nocturne .. oe ee o* ee oe oe =met 

75115 Tarantelle .. ns - oe oe o net 

75t1C Danse des matelots om nis - net 


Op. 94. Deux Morceaux de Salon p pour dene avec iad 
No. t. Siesta 
2. Grande Polonaise .. 
Op. 95. Vier Waconia 
No. 1. An der Quelle 
2. Nordisch .. 
3- Gondelfahrt 
4 Freude - 


Op. 96—98. 3 Sonatinas for 2 Viol.ns— 


5621 No. 1, in A major. oF 96 a é< ss +. «net 
5622 2, in D major. Op. 97 . oe - +. net 
5623 3, in B flat major. Op. 98 . a oe . net 
Op. 99—101. 3 Sonatinas for Violin and Piano— 
7503 No, 1, in A major. Op. 99 oe se +e oo «net 
7504 2, in B flat major. Op. 100 es i +. met 
7595 3,inGmajor. Op.icr.. ee + net 
Op. 102—103. 2 Trios for Violin, Viola and itiesidilina - 
5277 Grand Trio in & flat. Op. 102. ee we +. net 
5278 Grand Trioinc. Op. 103 + net 
7217. Op. 104. Quartet for 2 Violins, Viola, and Violoncello net 
7218 Op. 105. Quartet for 2 Violins, Viola, and Vivloncello net 
7219 Op. 106. Quartet for 3 Violins and Viola kn +. = net 


www w 
Pats 
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London: AUGENER & CO., 86, Newgate Street, E.C.; also at 


1, Foubert’s Place, and 81, Regent Street, W. 





THE UNIVERSAL 


CIRCULATING MUSIC LIBRARY, 
81, Regent Street, London, W.. 


FOUR DOORS FROM ST. JAMES’S. HALL, 


Established in 1853, was, on the 29th September, 1893, trans- 
ferred by the Executors of the late Mr. W. S. B. WooOLHOUSE 
to Messrs. AUGENER & Co. 

Messrs. AUGENER & Co. will supply present subscribers to 
the expiration of their subscription with Music from the Stock 
which was transferred to them on the 29th September of last 
year, but they have no liabilities anterior to the above date. 

New Subscriptions are taken only for the supply of Chamber 
Music and Instrumental Music in general (except for Orchestra) 
as far as the works are in stock. Subscribers will, however, be 
entitled to any works (Instrumental or Vocal) published by 
Messrs. AUGENER & Co. and contained in their extensive 
catalogues. 

Terms of Subscription. 
Subscribers are supplied with 


2 Guineas , F F 
. Two Guineas’ worth of Music (Full Price) or 
per Annum. One Guinea (Net Price) at a time, which 
28 Shillings may be exchanged once a week ; or with 


per Half-year. | pour Guineas’ (Full Price) or Two Guineas’ 
16 Shillings (Net Price) worth of Music at a time, which 
per Quarter. may be exchanged every month ; or 


8 Shillings Six Guineas’ (Full Price) or Three Guineas’ 
per Month. (Net Price) worth of Music, which may be 
exchanged every two months, 


At the end of the Subscription, Subscribers may select from 
Messrs. AUGENER & Co.’s own print Catalogues only to the ex- 
tent of the amount of one-half of their Subscription at full price, 
or one quarter of the amount at net price. 


THE SUBSCRIPTIONS MAY COMMENCE AT ANY TIME. 


Cheques payable to Order of AUGENER & Co., crossed “' London & 
Midland Bank,” and Letters to be addressed to AUGENER & Co., 
81, Regent Street, London, W. 


Subscribers buying Music will have the usual Discount. 


LIBRARY FOLIOS 2s. 64, EACH. 








REGULATIONS. 


rt. The Subscription, which may begin at any time, is due in advance, and 
at the commencement of every subsequent Term. 

2. All expenses attending the carriage to and from the Library are to be 

defrayed by the Subscriber. The music must be packed flat. 

Subscribers should send in Lists containing at least double the number 

of Works they wish to be supplid with. 

4. Orders must be received at least one clear day before the day of exchange, 
and all written communications and parcels must bear the Subscriber’s 
name and address in full. 

5. The Presentation Music must be taken immediately at the expiration of 
each Subscription. 

6. The Subscription continues, and new Subscriptions will be charged, as 
long as any Library Music remains in the Subscriber's possession. 


N.B.—The Librarian cannot be answerable for any errors or inconvenience 
which may le occasioned if the above Regulations are disregarded, 
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EBENEZER PROUT'S 


THEORETICAL WorxKs 1n AUGENER’S EDITION. 





Demy 8vo. 
Augener’s 
7 Bound. 
ov LJARMONY: ITS THEORY AND 


PRACTICE. By EBENEZER PROUT, B.A., Lond. 
Professor of Harmony and Composition at the Royal 
Academy of Music, &c, Sixth Edition “ “se 
98a KEY TO “HARMONY: ITS THEORY 
AND PRACTICE.” Second Edition “ 


918 ADDITIONAL EXERCISES TO E. 
PROUT’S “HARMONY: ITS THEORY AND 
PRACTICE.” Second Edition e eee 

98% KEY TO THE ADDITIONAL EXER- 
CISES TO E, PROUT’S “ HARMONY.” Second Edition 


OUNTERPOINT: STRICT AND 


FREE. By EBENEZER PROUT, B.A. Lond., Pro- 
fessor of Harmony and Composition at the Royal Academy 
of Music, &c. Fourth Edition ... oo ove « 


9183 ADDITIONAL EXERCISES TO 
E. PROUT’S “COUNTERPOINT: STRICT AND 


FREE,” with Melodies and Unfigured Basses for Har- 
monising. Second Edition eee 


s/~ 


2/- 


1/6 


2/6 





9183. 


s/~ 





OUBLE COUNTERPOINT AND 


CANON. By EBENEZER PROUT, B.A. Lond. 
Professor of Harmony and Composition at the Royal 
Academy of Music, &c, Second Edition ... on 


9184. 





or85. FUGUE. By EBENEZER PROUT, B.A. 


Lond., Professor of Harmony and Composition at the 
Royal Academy of Music, &c. Second Edition ... 0 ws 


FUGAL-ANALYSIS: A Companion to 
“ Fugue.” "en a Collection of Fu ut into Score and 
Analys' BENEZER PRO T, nd,, Pro- 
fessor of m4. and Composition at the ‘Royal Academy 
of Music, &c, Second Edition .., 


9186. 


s/- 





ote. M USICAL FORM. By Esenrzer Provt, 


B.A, Lond., Professor of Harmony and Composition 


at the Royal Academy of Music, etc. Second Edition ... 5/- 





“A grand result of laborious research, outspoken opinion, and wide knowledge.”"— 
Mus.cal Standard, May gth, 1892. 


“It would be impossible to overrate the value of Mr. Prout's labours in the important 
series of theoretical books from his pen, now being issued by Messrs. Augener & Co. 
. The labours of Mr. Prout in placing a weil-considered series of works on the 
various branches of the art of making music deserve grateful recognition. It must not 
be overlookes that the work done is not only thorough, -but, to use a modern expression, 
*up to date’; so that the student guided by Mr. Frout finds himself in the hands of one 
who can be learned without being pedantic, and never fails to see that which is practical 
ana useful through the medium of that which is theoretical or speculative.”—Ausicad 
News, May 13th, 1892. 

* From zesthetic studies, i in which there is more than a difference of tastes to confuse 
he to turn to the five volumes with which the Professor of 
Harmony at the Royal Academy of Music has completed his treatment of the theoretic.l 

rt of musical composition. We believe that he has followed the only true method of 
Boing down theoretical rules in music—namely, by founding them ‘upon the actual 
practice of the great masters.’ . . his is, perhaps, the most valuable features of 
the series—the illustrative examples are taken ne at — impartially from the works 
of tne greatest masters from Bach and Handel—with whom modern harmony may be 
said to begin, down to the present cay. . + The text also is clear and well-ordered, 
and by its insistence in defining shows the experience of a practical teacher. a 
Westminster Keview, January 1893. 


“ The series of theoretical works writiea by Ebenezer Prout will prove of inestimable 
service to teacher and scholar alike. n leading students through paths trodden 
by cur musical ancestors tne skilful guide never © fal is to point out objects of interest to be 
met with onthe way. .. . As text-books, Mr. out’s theoretical treatises 
will d take the p of st d worss.”—Datly Telegraph, march 








17th, 18,3. 

“* For several years now the author has devoted his atten'ion to the preparation of tex. 
books, the features of which have been the clearness with which the subjects treated of 
have been set forth, the mass of knowledge compre-sed within their covers, and the 
numerous examples to illustrate the text, drawn trom all sources, showing an ‘mmense 
amount of research on the part ofthe distinguished wrier, All these books have been 
heartily welcomed by musicrans, and have become standard works in this and o.her 
countries,”—Bristol Times, Oct ber 21st, 1293. 


Perh?ps the most remarkable series of musical text-books ever issued,”— 
Weekly Di patch, January 7th, 1394. 

“The motto on all of Mr. Prout’s treatises might b>‘ Musical instruction made e*sy.’ 
Thanks to him, students can now gain really large acquaiatance with the works of all 
the acknowledged masters, ancient and modern, without the trouble and expsnss en- 
tailed in the purchase and study of the scores,"—A¢henaum, April 14th, 139}. 





S | Reviews of E. Prout’s Text-books (continued)— 


The most practical series of text-books on the oubtecte of musical 
tneory ever placea before the public.”—dthenzum, August ¢th, 18¢0. 
_ om A monumental series of educational works.”—<Athenaum, Apri 
and, 1&2, 


London: AUGENER & CO.,-86, Newgate Street, E.C.; also at 
1, Foubert’s Place, and 81, Regent Street, W. 


DR. H. RIEMANN’S 


CATECHISMS IN AUGENER’S EDITION. 
Crown 8vo. 


gor. ( ATECHISM OF MUSICAL insti ‘Nee 


MENTS (Guipe To InstRuMENTATION). In paper 

















covers, net, 2s. ee ee ee < ee ee -- 2/6 

ATECHISM OF MUSICAL HIS- 

TORY. 

g202, Part I. History of Musical Instruments, and History of Tone 
Systems and Notation. In paper covers, net, 2s. .. «- 2/6 
9203. Part II. History of Musical Form, with Biographical Notices.. 2/6 

In Paper Team, net, 2/- 

one. ATECHISM OF PIANOFORTE 
PLAYING, In paper covers, net, 25. ss sss «. 2/6 

R. RIEMANN’S ANALYSIS OF BACH’S 

48 PRELUDES and FUGUES (Wohltemperirtes Klavier), 
Translated from the German by J. S. Shedlock, B.A. 

9205. Part I. 24 Preludes and Fugues. In paper covers, net, 2s. ... 2/6 
9206. Part II. 24 Preludes and Fugues. In papef covers, net, 2s. ... 2/6 


N.B.—These Catechisms will be continued. 
London: AUGENER & CO., 86, Newgate St.,E.C.; & 1, Foubert’s Place, W. 





AUGENER’s EDITION; No. 9,200. 


DICTIONARY OF MUSIC 
DR. HUGO RIEMANN. 


Translated by J. S. SHEDLOCK, B.A, 

g2o0a Part I, (A. to Beck). 
g2008 Part II. (Becxé to CHACONNE). 
gaooe Part IIT. (CHaDwick to DissoNANCE). 
g20od Part JV. (Distincro to FUNDAMENTAL Bass). 
geooe Part V. (FUNDAMENTAL CHORD to HANDEL). 
g2xf Part VI. (HANDEL to JvuPin.) 

- Each Part price 1s., net. 


Riemann’s Dictionary is a concisely worded musical encyclopedia, 
which avoids all that is supertluous, It will comprise not only the biographies 
of noteworthy musicians and writers on music or the past and present, with 
criticisms of their works, but also a complete description and history of all 
musical instruments, an easily intelligible exposition of musical theory, 
definitions of musical art-expressions, etc. It will appear in fourteen parts, 
at One Shilling each, which will bind in one handy volume. That which 
ditinguishes Riemann’s Dictionary from other dictionaries is unity and 

y of st , which is only attainable if one and the same 
author writes an entire work, but not if a number of contributors 
compete, who are of different opinions and variously gifted. Riemann has 
long since, by his striking and many-sided literary activity, given proof of 
his entire ability to cope with the task of compiling a work of this encyclo- 
pedic nature. His dictionary contains, in convenient alphabetical order, 
so to speak, the sum and substance of the results of his researches in the 
most varied ranges of musical science, ¢.g. the history of notation, the 
theories of rhythm (phrasing), harmony and form (analysis), musical 
zesthetics, etc.; it is therefore adapted to serve as an introduction to his 
musical pedagogic reforms. The problem of presenting established facts in 
a concise and clear manner has here been brilliantly solved. 

** MESSRS. AUGENER are bringing out in ts a handy edition of Dr. H. Riemann’s 
* Dictionary of Music,’ translated by Mr. Shedlock, and furnished with additional matter 
by the author. So far as the first instalment goes, the work has been excellentiy done, 
especially in the matter of just allotment of space. Such literary treatises as appear in 
the great dictionaries of Mendel or Grove do not come wihin the scope of a work like 
this, but to the ordinary student the newly pag wil: be o vasne, 
and the name of the translator—who may uspected of having taken more than a 
translator's part in the compilation ap — E h yo ay ee a@ guarantee for 
accuracy and thorough research,”"— ew Quarterly Musical Review, August, 1893. 

London: AUGENER & CO. 86, Newgate Street, E.C. ; 
1, Foubert’s Place, and 81, Regent Street, W, 
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Ration PIANOFORTE SOLOS (42 mains). — s. 2. 
6164a3GURLITT, CORNELIUS. Novelletten. 12 kleine 
Salonstiicke, Op. 148. C. 2Books, eachnet 1 — 
KIRCHNER, F. Valse 4 la Tyrolienne. Op. 530... 4 — 
STRELEZKI, ANTON. Morceaux:— 
No. 72, Valse brillante, en La bémol majeur ow = 
73, Mélodie Nocturne, en Sol bémol majeur ... 3 — 
URICH, JOHN. Songs without words :— 
No. 1. Wanderlied x ve = 
2. Morgenlied ms ses es tee oo 3= 
3. Broken Heart... oe a ee — = 
4. An Old Tale __... ne a ae oo 3 
5. May Song — a sks a . = 


PIANOFORTE DUET. 
BEETHOVEN. Symphonies evaieatish by E. Pauer:— 
8517¢ No. 4, inB flat. Op. 60. ooo * Met 
HORSLEY, C, E, Overture “ David,’ " Op. 30 


ORGAN. 
CECILIA. A Collection of Organ Pieces in diverse 
styles. Edited by W. T. Best. Oblong :— 
Book so. Allegro Festivo (& flat), Allegretto (B flat), 
and Concert — ona ee Fanfare. By 
W. T. Best . net I 


VIOLIN AND PIANOFORTE. 
JENSEN, G. Vortragsstudien. Eine Sammlung 
hervorragender und beliebter Tonstiicke alter 
Meister :— 
No. 17. W. A. Mozart. Romanze aus der ‘‘ Nacht- 
musik "’ fiir Streich Orchester 
—— Zweite Romanze (Bdur). Op. 36 


INSTRUMENTAL. 


GOLTERMANN, G. 6 leichte Tonbilder. Six easy 
Tone-pictures for the Violoncello, in the first posi- 
tion, with Pianoforte accompaniment. Op. 118 :— 

No. 1. Abendlied. Evening Song 
2. ‘Yrauer. Mourning : ie 
3 Freud und Leid. Joy and sorrow ... 
4. Leichter Sinn. Light-hearted 
5: Zufriedenheit. Contentment 


I— 


5850 


WWwWWWWW 


6. Entsagung. Resignation... ees 
HERMANN, FR. Leichte Streichquartettsitze. A 
collection of arrangements, for two Violins, Viola, 
and Violoncello, of movements from the works of 
celebrated composers (Mendelssohn, 2 Lieder 
ohne Worte; Beethoven, Scherzo ; Schumann, 
Nachtstiick ; Tschaikowsky, Romance ; = 
Gavotte) I 
SCHROEDER, CARL. Classische Violoncell- ‘Musik. 
- Classical Violoncello Music, by celebrated masters 
of the 17th and 18th centuries, arranged for Violon- 
cello with Pianoforte accompaniment :— 
J. S. Bach. Sonatal.(G major)... om $00 


SCHUBERT, F. Romance from ‘‘ Rosamond,”’ ar- 
ranged for Viola and Pianoforte by Emile Thomas 


VOCAL MUSIC. 
COLERIDGE-TAYLOR, S. Land of the Sun, 
Part-song for Soprano, Alto, a and Bass, 
with Pianoforte accompaniment ., oe = ett 
DUNCAN, EDMONDSTOUNE, A _— ny 
—o- Blow, blow, thou winter wind. Song . 


7214 


3= 


4661 


ae 
3-- 
3- 








Novelties.—Vocal Music (continued )— s. @ 


HANDEL, G. F. Select Songs, edited by H. Heale :— 
No. 23. Why does the God of Israel Sleep? Recit. 
and air(Tenor). Frem Samson., 
24. Thy glorious deeds inspired my tongue. 
Recit. and air (Baritone). From Samson, 2 
25. Farewell ye limpid streams. Recit. and air 
(Soprano), From Jephtha 
HEALE, H, Operatic Choruses arranged for Sinpeie 
voices, with pianoforte accompaniment, and 
adapted to English words :— 

Irom Boieldieu’s “ Le petit Chaperon Rouge,” 
Lullaby. Sleep, sweet babe. 3-part chorus 
Chorus, Sweet rural scene. 3-part chorus. 
Chorus of err Rise, shepherds, rise. 3-part 


chorus 
KREUZ, EMIL. "Six songs for a medium voice. 
Op. 29. (Come o’er the Sea, Farewell to love, 
The young Rose, ‘lo an Absentee, When twilight 
dews are falling, To love in my heart). 4to. net 1 


BOOK ON MUSIC. 


g200f RIEMANN, DR. Hugo. Dictionary of Music. Trans- 
lation by J. S. Shedlock, BA. Part VI. (Handel 
to Jupin) ee oo net I 


AUGENER & Co., London. 


City Chief Office: 86, Newgate Street, E.C. 


West End Branches: 1, Foubert’s Place, 
& 81, Regent Street, W. 


Cheques and Post Office Orders payable to the order of Augener 
& Co., and to be crossed ‘‘ London and Midland Bank, Limited." 


Telegraphic Address—AUGENER, LONDON. 


4171 
4172 
4173 
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AUGENER'S EDITION. 
CZERNY’S PREPARATORY SCHOOL 
OF VELOCITY 
FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 
100 Selected Studies, Revised, Phrased and Fingered 
By DR. HUGO RIEMANN. 


Complete (Augener’s Edition, No. 8,113), net 3s. 
Or in 3 books (Augener’s Edition, No. 8,113@4c), each, n2t 1s. 


London: AUGENER & CO., 86, Newgate Street, E.C. ; also 1, Foubert’s 
Place, and 81, Regent Street, W. 
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